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PRESIDENT WILSON’S OPPORTUNITY 


BY BROUGHAM VILLIERS 


WE are becoming accustomed to 
regard the political problem of the im- 
mediate future as one of reconstruc- 
tion. We see that the disorganization 
caused by the war must of necessity 
become the starting point of all new 
political programmes and ideas, that 
the problem of demobilization and res- 
toration must inevitably be so acute 
as to force the hands of statesmen and 
demand almost exclusive attention. 
Out of the problems of the peace must 
inevitably grow the politics of the 
peace, and the battle cries and contests 
of the immediate future will be deter- 
mined by the conditions this catas- 
trophe leaves behind it. It is not other- 
wise with the politics of the Continent. 
It is not the military issue, much less 
the aims of present-day statesmanship, 
that will determine the course of poli- 
tics in Europe for the rest of our time. 
For if the position at home after the 
war will be one of grave difficulty, that 
on the Continent will be incomparably 
worse. There, in every great country, 
with the possible exception of Italy, all 
the problems with which we shall have 
to deal will be present, and, in addi- 
tion, a much more acute financial 
problem. The nations are plunging 
blindly into an abyss, from which it 
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will be utterly impossible to extricate 
themselves without outside assistance 
or violent revolution. And, even with 
the best will in the world, it is hard to 
see how they could do anything else. 
The fiscal system of Europe, based . 
mainly on indirect taxation, does not 
admit of any rapid expansion of reve- 
nue like that which has been possible 
here. Income tax is the only really 
effective war tax, for it alone can be 
readily adjusted to war needs and ex- 
panded on occasion. It is doubtful 
whether Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and France could have made any pro- 
vision for after-the-war needs; it is cer- 
tain none of them has done so. 

By this neglect, however, they have 
left for themselves an acute difficulty, 
which they must all have to face on 
the very morrow of the war. The in- 
structive comparison made by Mr. 
Bonar Law between British and Ger- 
man finance in his Budget speech this 
spring would require modification only 
in detail if made between us and any 
of these other Powers. Mr. Law, who 
expects a surplus of £4,000,000 on his 
Budget if the war lasts till March 31, 
next year, produced figures to show 
that by that time the Germans would 
have to face a deficit of £385,000,000. 








In order to arrive at this figure he as- 
sumed that Germany must provide a 
sinking fund of 4% per cent on her debt, 
and would have to pay £150,000,000 
a year in pensions. No attempt was, 
or indeed could have been, made to 
estimate the expenses of reconstruc- 
tion either here or in Germany. It may 
be doubted whether the German Gov- 
ernment will attempt to provide any 
sinking fund at all, and in the desper- 
ate straits to which they must be 
driven they will probably cut the pen- 
sion list down as far as they dare. On 
the other hand, Mr. Law was amply 
justified in doubting whether the new 
German taxes imposed since the war 
would bring in anything like so much 
as is expected from them. Mr. Law’s 
estimate of the coming German deficit 
may, therefore, be greatly modified by 
any of five causes: It may be increased 
if the new taxes yield less than the esti- 
mate, if, as is probable, the food taxes 
suspended during the war cannot be 
reimposed after it, or if the problems 
of reconstruction become so pressing 
that they have to be provided for at 
once; it can be reduced if a lower rate 
of pensions be allowed and no sinking 
fund created, or if the war ends before 
March 31. In any case, however, an 
enormous deficit is certain. 

This estimate of the coming German 
deficit is more likely to be under than 
over the mark, and it seems perfectly 
clear that unless she repudiates her 
debt, disbands her army, or takes 
some equally revolutionary step, Ger- 
many must find by entirely new taxa- 
tion about £400,000,000 a year, if the 
war lasts till next March. But what 
applies to Germany applies in the 
main to France and Austria also; in 
each case there will be an enormous de- 
ficit which can only be met if met at all, 
by a revolutionary change in taxation. 
The presses may be turned on to print 
paper money to meet the first install- 
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ments of interest, but already the cir- 
culation is swollen to a perilous extent, 
and it would not be possible to adopt 
this except as a temporary expedient. 
Bankruptcy would be ruinous to in- 
dustry, especially in Germany where 
the people have been induced to buy 
more war stock than they had money 
to pay for and to obtain the balance by 
borrowing on their stock from the 
banks. Failure by hook or by crook to 
meet their obligations would, it seems 
to me, inevitably lead to revolution 
and the reign of the Bolsheviks every- 
where. Yet in face of the facts before 
us, I do not see how the nations from 
their own resources can avoid bank- 
ruptcy. An entire reconstruction of 
the European fiscal system, involving 
novel and crushing direct taxation, is 
absolutely necessary, yet it will inevi- 
tably meet with the bitterest opposition 
from the very classes who have hither- 
to ardently supported the militarism 
of Europe, and even if it met with no 
opposition at all, it appears to me, 
such a system would take years to es- 
tablish. But the crushing demands for 
interest will be coming in every half 
year, long before any adequate provi- 
sion can be made to meet them. It is 
the old revolutionary condition that 
confronted Charles I and Louis XVI 
on a scale aggravated far beyond any 
precedent in the history of the world, 
with which the rulers of Europe must 
now soon be confronted. 

This situation, for existing Govern- 
ments the most threatening outcome 
of the war, is, nevertheless, one great 
with possibilities for those who would 
build up a better Europe from the ruin 
it has caused. If there exist anywhere 
in the world the means and the states- 
manship to use the opportunity aright, 
the political system of Europe is plas- 
tic, ready to be moulded into new 
forms in a way that would have been 
impossible before the war. Are there 
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anywhere in the world the means to 
do this? Is there anywhere the states- 
man who can grasp the opportunity? 
Had the war been of short duration 
the financial strength of Great Britain 
might readily have left in her hands at 
the conclusion of peacea far more effec- 
tive weapon for determining the char- 
acter of the future world than could 
have been secured by any military 
victory. Even a short war would have 
hopelessly embarrassed the finances of 
our enemies and allies long before any 
serious difficulty arose in this country. 
Unfortunately, even our finance has 
been strained by this war, and though 
we may yet be able to deal with the 
problems it has raised for us without 
outside assistance, there can be no 
question of our giving any useful help 
to other people. Our statesmanship, 
too, has shown little sign of being equal 
to the occasion. We are tied too much 
to the ambitions of our allies, we have 
not kept ourselves sufficiently free 
from ambitious aims of our own to 
move straight to the only goal worth 
having, a world freed from the burden 
of armaments and the jealousy of com- 
peting national interests. The oppor- 
tunity that is coming is one for a 
nation of vast resources and unim- 
paired credit, directed by a statesman 
with a single eye to the future peace of 
the world. Only one nation is likely to 
emerge from this conflict with the 
necessary means; there is only one 
statesman who, from the very first, 
has never lost sight of the ultimate con- 
structive purpose of the war, ‘to make 
the world safe for democracy.’ 
Almost alone among the leading 
statesmen of the world President Wil- 
son, both before and since America 
entered into the war, has sought no 
object of national aggrandizement, but 
a cure for an international disease. 
Whatever may be said in excuse or jus- 
tification for any object of national 
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ambition, even for a demand for lib- 
erty, this in itself gives him a com- 
manding position in every discussion 
that can arise. He alone has no axe to 
grind. He speaks as the representative 
of a nation free from narrowing ambi- 
tions, and driven by the very nature 
of the case to take throughout an im- 
partial view. And this nation must al- 
most certainly emerge from the con- 
flict by far the most powerful country 
in the world, powerful in the means not 
only to continue the war, but in what 
will be much more important, to take 
the leading part in the reconstruction 
of civilization. Money to pay the in- 
terest on their debts until they have 
had time to reconstruct their financial 
systems, and credit to buy raw ma- 
terials to set their industries going will 
be the crying need of the European 
belligerents. The United States alone 
among the nations can expect to have 
a large reserve of credit, while contain- 
ing within its own borders a very large 
stock of the materials of industry. 
Now whether or not the reader 
agrees with me that it will be impos- 
sible in the face of the facts disclosed 
in the former part of this article for the 
Governments of Europe to meet the 
coming crisis out of their own re- 
sources, it is certain that outside as- 
sistance on a large scale will greatly 
simplify the problem for any of them. 
If it is possible by raising newand tem- 
porary loans to meet the interest on 
their debts until an adequate system 
of taxation has been developed to pro- 
vide for it in a more legitimate man- 
ner, those who have invested their sav- 
ings in war stock, with their creditors 
and dependents, will not be brought 
down in one common ruin. Banks and 
business houses may retain their credit 
and the process of buying the neces- 
sary raw materials may be set going. 
Prompt monetary assistance of this 
kind will probably be the only possible 
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means to keep the social fabric in 
being, it will certainly be an enormous 
help in doing so. 

Now, outside their own borders 
there is nowhere whence the bankrupt 
States of Europe can hope for ade- 
quate new loans except from the 
United States of America. There, if 
there is any hope of getting them, they 
will be compelled to apply in their dire 
necessity. Behind them will be the 
imminent danger, perhaps the cer- 
tainty, of revolution and anarchy, be- 
fore them, in the case of the Central 
Powers at least, the humiliating ne- 
cessity of asking help from those 
whom they have hated and derided. 
And they will have to borrow under 
the most disadvantageous conditions. 
However much better their position 
than that of other people, the finan- 
ciers of the United States are scarcely 
likely to be on the lookout for new in- 
vestments. There will be plenty of de- 
mands for money even at home, in the 
British Dominions, and in other places 
where it will be possible to offer much 
more certain conditions of repayment 
than can be given by the Continental 
belligerents. After all, the reason for 
seeking loans is the existence of deficits 
running into hundreds of millions 
yearly, deficits which have only come 
into existence because of the failure 
under war conditions, at least, to find 
taxes to provide for them. Those who 
are called upon to lend money will ask 
what security there is for its repay- 
ment. The Government that borrows 
must necessarily present some plausi- 
ble scheme for providing the interest, 
and ultimately for the repayment of 
the money. Certainly, financiers are 
likely to be suspicious enough, and it 
will be a very difficult matter at the 
best to get them to unloose their purse 
strings. How is this to be done? 

It is clear that a word of approval 
from the United States Government 
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would goa long way to obtain the con- 
fidence of lenders. President Wilson 
will, therefore, be able to exercise a 
strong, probably a decisive, influence 
on the failure or success of any attempt 
to obtain money in the United States. 
In this case the Government and the 
financiers doubtless look at the matter 
from different points of view, the one 
looking to international peace, the 
other to the security of the invest- 
ment; but their practical conclusions 
will be the same. Before doing any- 
thing that may make the floating of a 
loan among his own people easier, the 
President is clearly in duty bound to 
assure himself that he is not leading 
confiding investors wrong. There can 
be no prospect of a return either of 
principal or interest if the Governments 
borrowing money are going to be ten- 
der with the feelings of wealthy tax- 
payers. Germany, for instance, will 
have to show where she intends to get 
a sum that may run to £400,000,000 
a year in the future, if she wants to 
borrow money to pay the first install- 
ment of the mass of interest. It will 
have to be borrowed from people who 
are quite indifferent to the feelings of 
the big German capitalists and land- 
lords, in a land where these have no 
political influence whatever. Under 
such circumstances, the German Gov- 
ernment can get help only if it stands 
up boldly to those who have hitherto 
controlled its policy and makes them 
assent to a scheme of taxation that 
may ruin them. 

But it is doubtful whether even the 
most drastic of income taxes would 
suffice to fill the deficit in European 
finance, while even if it did, it could 
not in itself give the needed security. 
It is manifest that if one war has 
brought Europe to such financial 
straits, another would certainly lead 
to the repudiation of existing debts, 
and involve the loss of any further 
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money advanced by America. It is, 
therefore, of vital importance to the 
success of any loan that every possible 
security should be given that the 
nation borrowing is not going to war 
again. Furthermore, a considerable 
part of the prospective deficits in Eu- 
rope can be avoided if the nations 
decide to disband their armies and 
navies. France and Germany have 
during the war provided from taxation 
only enough for their civil expenditure 
and the interest on debt, making no 
provision whatever for the army and 
navy. Thus, if the armed peace has 
to be reéstablished a very large part 
of the new loans will be used to estab- 
lish post bellum armies and navies, the 
very existence of which will imperil the 
security of the loans. Looked at from 
a purely business point of view, with- 
out any reference to Mr. Wilson’s 
ideals, it is evident, whether loans to a 
Europe which can show a sound fiscal 
system, which is disarmed, and has 
joined a League of Nations, are reason- 
ably prudent or not, that similar ad- 
vances to a Europe that can show 
nothing but monstrous deficits, to 
cover which it is too cowardly to resort 
to direct taxation, if the money is to 
be used to build up armaments and 
prepare the way for another war, would 
be madness. 

So far it is only necessary to state 
the position in order that it should be 
understood. But though disarmament 
and the formation of a League of 
Nations must be the essential basis 
for the security of future Government 
loans, the value of that security will 
depend, though in a lesser degree, upon 
the character of the national govern- 
ments of the future. Questions of 
national and class oppression have 
much to do with rendering the peace 
of Europe insecure. A Government, 
then, that is free from national and 
class oppression, whose peoples have 


no cause for discontent or revolution, 
is a country to whom it is much safer 
to lend than one which any day may 
become the scene of civil war or may 
relapse into anarchy. French and 
other investors who loaned money to 
the Tsardom may now painfully realize 
the truth of this, while the holders of 
Turkish bonds cannot, I imagine, feel 
very comfortable. Therefore, it seems 
to me, before the American Govern- 
ment could recommend any proposed 
advance to a European Government, 
it would be quite justified in assuring 
itself that there was no crying case of 
national oppression within its borders, 
and that the democracy had adequate 
constitutional means to remedy any 
grievances they might have. Only 
when assurances of this kind were 
added to those specified above would 
President Wilson’s administration, act- 
ing merely in the interests of the 
American investor, be justified in giv- 
ing encouragement to foreign loans. ° 

The thing is not unlike-that which 
occurs when the directors of some 
great firm have been conducting the 
business in a foolish and extravagant 
manner. The business itself may be 
good enough; it may be clear that with 
proper management there would be 
‘money in it,’ as the phrase goes; but 
the capital of the company has been 
wasted in reckless speculation. Per- 
haps it may never be possible to re- 
cover all the money squandered al- 
ready, but the legitimate business of 
the firm is sufficient to show that with 
more prudent management in the fu- 
ture fresh capital supplied would be 
sure of an adequate return. If the 
bank is appealed to for the necessary 
funds to continue the business, the 
banker wili naturally want security 
that the money will be applied in a 
proper manner. A new directorate and 
a reconstruction of the firm may be 
demanded, and even if the old direc- 
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torate is allowed to continue, provision 
will be made for the inspection and 
audit of the business from time to 
time. Reforms will be insisted upon, 
anything risky — especially anything 
like the speculation that has brought 
the concern to its present position — 
will be debarred, and in all dealings 
with the bank the clearest account will 
have to be given of the reason for 
which any money is required. In fact, 
the directors will have to work on a 
different plan and under the inspection 
of a committee acting on behalf of the 
bank. 

So it is with the directorates of Eu- 
rope: placed in charge of nations 
which, under a sound system of finance 
and pursuing a reasonable policy, 
would never have had any money 
difficulty at all, they have brought the 
Continent to such a position that 
either the whole of the directorates 
must go, in other words there must be 
.a Bolshevik revolution, or they must 
produce a plan, and submit to carry it 
out, sufficiently promising to secure 
the confidence of the only banker that 
can possibly supply the money to save 
them. That is the position in a nut- 
shell, and it places in the hands of the 
President of the United States a dip- 
lomatic weapon of which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance. 

For if Mr. Wilson, acting from the 
point of view of the United States, is 
compelled to take a certain course, he 
will naturally be impelled in exactly 
the same direction when he approaches 
the matter from the point of view of 
the great international statesman. 
Mr. Wilson had already initiated one 
great reform, which has enabled the 
United States to raise a great part of 
the cost of the war by direct taxation, 
before the war itself broke out. A con- 
stitutional amendment enabling the 
United States Government to supply 
the place of the protective duties cut 
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down or abolished by the Underwood 
tariff was one of the first acts of his 
administration. An income tax gradu- 
ated up to 65 per cent on incomes of 
$10,000,000 has laid the foundation 
for a tremendous direct contribution 
from revenue towards the expenses of 
the war and given ample security for 
any money borrowed. He has not 
feared his own millionaires, who, to 
their credit, have nowhere, as far as 
I know, opposed this great contribu- 
tion to the cause. Mr. Wilson is, there- 
fore, not likely to look favorably on 
any scheme for securing money bor- 
rowed from the United States which 
shirks the direct taxation of the Jun- 
ker or the commercial magnate. He 
has steadily, from the first, advocated 
a League of Nations, and he cannot be 
expected to favor any loan to a gov- 
ernment that refuses to join such a 
League. He is an advocate of disarma- 
ment; can he give any countenance to 
supplying American money to. build 
up anew the armaments of Europe? 
The United States is the birthplace of 
open diplomacy, of democratic control; 
is it not evident that any influence 
the financial strength of the United 
States places in his hands will be used 
to promote it in the Old World also? 

Thus I am convinced that when 
peace comes the most powerful diplo- 
matic weapon will be found in the 
hands of the United States, and that 
if Mr. Wilson is still the President, in 
those of the wisest, the most inter- 
nationally-minded of the statesmen of 
the day. True, it must be used with 
discretion. The financial difficulty will 
not be the only one confronting the 
European Powers. It is one which, 
unless the war is prolonged, may not 
be so desperate here as to render it im- 
possible for us to deal with the other 
difficult problems raised by the war. 
That is an advantage we shall have 
over other Powers owing to our Free 
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Trade system and the vigor with which 
it has enabled us to expand our in- 
come from direct taxation. Other 
Powers have not merely to deal with 
the difficulties that confront us, they 
have to revolutionize their methods of 
taxation and create a system similar 
to that which we have had for the last 
two generations and Mr. Wilson him- 
self has inaugurated in America. Thus 
all the problems of demobilization and 
reconstruction are complicated for 
them by half-yearly demands for enor- 
mous sums of interest for which they 
have not provided and cannot provide, 
by taxation, until they have revolu- 
tionized their finance. But they, no 
more than we, can turn millions of sol- 
diers on to the streets all in a moment. 
What is wanted is not instant and com- 
plete disarmament, but a plan of dis- 
armament, involving in the first place 
The Contemporary Review 


a complete stoppage of recruiting 
either voluntary or compulsory, and a 
complete suspension of the manufac- 
ture of arms and munitions. It is fair 
to demand that no new problem be 
created, even if it takes years to get rid 
of the old. Pending, however, final 
disarmament, one thing clearly can be 
done; the regular recurrence of large 
demands for interest makes it certain 
that the difficulties which must compel 
the Powers to resort to America will 
continue for some years. While this is 
so, it would be neither prudent finance 
nor enlightened statesmanship to make 
permanent advances to any State. 
Short time loans and conveniences for 
discounting Treasury Bills should 
alone be granted to any State until it 
becomes clear that it is carrying out in 
good faith the new policy of inter- 
nationalism and disarmament. 


LONG-DISTANCE BOMBARDMENT FROM AIR-PLANES, 
AND AMERICAN AVIATION 


BY GEORGES HOUARD 


I 


In July, 1917, Orville Wright, in the 
course of an ‘interview’ with an Ameri- 
can newspaper man, made this asser- 
tion: ‘The way to end the war is to 
drive the Germans from the air, until 
the Allies are absolute masters of that 
element.’ 

In less than a year this opinion of 
the famous inventor of Dayton has 
been adopted by every reasonable per- 
son. Aviation has assumed such pro- 


portions in these last months that all 
our most positive hopes of definitive 
victory now rest upon the incontest- 
able superiority of our aerial army. 
This army, since it has been assured 
of the tremendous contributions of 
American constructors, has constantly 
increased in strength; on the day, now 
very near at hand, when it will have 
attained its full development, it will 
reveal itself to all as one of our best 
trumps in the great final game. If, as 
we have every reason to expect, we suc- 








ceed in practically expelling the enemy 
from the air, his plight will be like 
that of a blind fencer, who, notwith- 
standing his great skill, cannot antici- 
pate or carry the blows which his op- 
ponent is preparing to aim at him. 

The shrewdest calculations as to the 
moral resistance of Germany, and as 
to the available effectives of her army, 
may go astray because we lack data 
sufficiently authenticated to solve the 
problem. Whereas, in respect to Ger- 
man aviation, simple common sense 
shows us that its output will never 
equal that of the United States, which 
alone is greater to-day than the French 
and British output combined. As 
these latter are already showing a 
marked superiority over the enemy in 
this regard, what will it be in the day 
when they are reinforced by American 
units at least equal to theirs in 
strength? The equilibrium which is 
already shaken, to Germany’s disad- 
vantage, will be definitively destroyed 
in our favor. 

The aeronautic programme of the 
United States is an imposing one: 
American planes will soon be flying 
over French territory in thousands. 
All classes of air-craft will be included 
in this gigantic fleet, but, naturally, 
the fighting and bombing planes will 
figure in the greatest numbers. For 
while it is the function of the fighting 
planes to keep the enemy machines 
from going up, the bombing planes, 
by their frequent operations and their 
long range of flight, cover the enemy 
lines with a rain of fire whose effective- 
ness is proportioned to its intensity. 

On their entrance into the world 
war, the Americans adopted the point 
of view of Mr. H. G. Wells, who, ever 
since 1915, has been calling for the con- 
struction of bombing planes by the 
thousand. They adopted it unhesita- 
tingly, because they are confident that 
American industry will not be unequal 
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to the immense task to which it has 
devoted itself. ‘It is in the air that 
the Allies will find the road to victory; 
we must assure them of complete, over- 
whelming, absolute supremacy there,’ 
says the president of the Air-craft Pro- 
duction Board. 

In face of the extraordinary difficul- 
ties that we encounter when we try to 
force a passage through the enemy 
lines on land, our minds naturally turn 
to the possibility of taking the only 
road which knows no insurmountable 
obstacle. The air is still free; but, in 
order to travel there with comparative 
safety, it is indispensable to get rid of 
the enemy air-craft which infest it. 
Whence the necessity of an aerial 
force so powerful that it will sweep the 
sky as clean as the British fleet has 
swept the sea. 

At the present moment we are wit- 
nessing the preliminary steps toward 
aerial operations of great extent; there 
is considerable activity in both camps 
in the way of aerial bombardment, 
and the results go beyond the utmost 
that was expected from it. Among the 
Allies as well as among the enemy, 
everybody seems to realize that the su- 
preme contest will be fought out in the 
air. 

The German offensive takes the 
form, in theaerial domain, of bombard- 
ment of open towns, which affords 
them no military advantage. Caproni, 
the Italian manufacturer of air-craft, 
accurately foretold the German objec- 
tive when, in 1914, he declared that 
the following spring would surely see 
the large cities behind the lines sub- 
jected, like those near the front, to re- 
peated bombardments from the air. 
We are a long way to-day from the 
timid performances of 1914, when a 
Taube flew over Paris, and dropped 
two or three little projectiles weighing 
10 kilogrammes or less — a bombard- 
ment,to which a Frenchman responded 
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by dropping a few bombs on the aero- 
nautic park-at Metz. To-day bom- 
barding operations are carried out by 
groups of 60 machines or even more; 
bombs are dropped in hundreds on 
selected objectives, and their frightful 
ravages exceed those of the most 
powerful guns. 

At the present time the two bellig- 
erent groups are following altogether 
different tactics. While one group is 
pouncing upon open towns, seeking 
only the moral effect, the other, with 
a military objective in view, seeks to 
reach its enemy’s war-mechanism 
where it is functioning most actively. 
The former bombards Paris, Nancy, 
Calais, and Dunkirk, killing, chiefly, 
women and children; the second’s tar- 
gets are behind the enemy’s front lines 
where troops are concentrated, and 
material and munitions. One seeks 
effects, the other obtains results, and 
the true advantage accrues to the last. 

To be convinced of this, it is enough 
to remember that during the month of 
March, 1918, while the German avia- 
tors dropped 2,465 projectiles on our 
lines and towns behind the lines, the 
British bombarders alone dropped 
38,118 bombs, or about sixteen times 
as many on enemy objectives. In the 
following month, although the Ger- 
man activity was pronounced, the 
British dropped 12 bombs for 1. On 
April 20 and 21, for example, our 
allies dropped 41,000 kilogrammes 
(about 45 tons) of projectiles on the 
enemy’s railway stations, camps, and 
strategic centres. 

In order that a bombardment from 
the air may be effective, it must be in- 
tense and frequently repeated. Its ac- 
curacy cannot be assured like that of 
a bombardment by artillery. Where 


perhaps 10 shells must be discharged . 


in order to reach the objective with 
mathematical precision, sometimes 
100 bombs are required to obtain 


the same result. The greater the 
height at which an airship is flying, the 
harder it is to hit the bull’s eye. That 
is why it is impossible to obtain the 
best results with a small target. On 
the contrary, aerial operations must 
be directed against large groups of 
buildings — factories, barracks or can- 
tonments, railway stations, cross- 
roads, or what not — where a shell 
falling at random almost always causes 
considerable damage. The bombard- 
ment must be intense, because the 
greater the quantity of projectiles 
dropped, the greater the chance of 
hitting a vital point. Ten bombs 
dropped on Essen may cause only 
trivial damage, whereas 1,000 bombs 
dropped on the same objective will 
probably arrest for a considerable 
time the activity of the greatest metal- 
lurgical centre in all Germany. And 
the operation must be repeated, be- 
cause such repetition of air-raids not 
only multiplies the chances of a satis- 
factory result, but causes more or less 
mental disturbance among those em- 
ployed in the works attached. How- 
ever, if 100 machines are available, 
it is probably better to send them 
all out at once rather than divide them 
into ten groups of ten, to attack suc- 
cessively. In this way there will be 
the advantage of surprise and, it may 
be, of some weak point in an organiza- 
tion of the defense, which would prob- 
ably be corrected when the attacking 
airmen came again. To strike with the 
maximum of force in the first attack 
seems to be logical and advantageous 
in several aspects. 

It is clear enough that daylight raids 
are more easily carried on than those 
attempted at night, at all events in re- 
spect to an attack on a designated tar- 
get. But improvement in the methods 
of defense against air-craft has kept 
step with the progress of aviation. 
Great cities like Paris and London, and 
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important manufacturing plants like 
Krupps’, are so effectually protected 
that to attack them in broad daylight 
would be to incur too great a risk. If 
the darkness does make more difficult 
the flight of air-craft in a given direc- 
tion, it has, on the other hand, this in 
its favor, that it protects them from 
enemy attacks by making them invisi- 
ble. And this protection is sufficient to 
make it impracticable absolutely to 
prevent the coming of enemy air-craft 
during the night. Still, when the de- 
fense is thoroughly organized, as at 
Paris, it becomes a peculiarly hazard- 
ous operation to fly through the anti- 
air-craft barrage. 


II 


Defense against aerial attacks tends 
to become constantly more efficacious, 
so that it is necessary to supply bomb- 
ing planes with resources adapted 
to the part they are called upon to 
play. This necessity of perfecting the 
machines may bear upon several of 
their parts. From the defensive stand- 
point, they must be protected by suffi- 
cient armor against fragments of shell; 
they must be made capable of rising 
rapidly to the greatest possible height. 
They are apparently sufficiently pro- 
tected now against enemy fighting 
planes to meet their attacks, especially 
since such attacks during nocturnal 
raids are of the riskiest, and, because 
of the darkness, rarely effective. 
Lastly, the bombing plane must be 
given a wider and wider field of action, 
without thereby reducing the weight 
they can profitably carry. All these 
essential improvements could be ar- 
ranged without great difficulty, if the 
question of speed did not enter in. 
But it is impossible to restrict the 
speed of bombing air-craft without 
impairing their defensive qualities and 
the results attained. The solution of 
the problem is found in machines of 


great size, driven by a group of motors 
of proportionate power. All the bellig- 
erents are agreed on this point. 

Long-distance bombardments by 
the Germans are carried out in a large 
majority of cases by Gothas, Fried- 
richshafens, and A.E.G. Triplaces. 
Our enemies have at their disposal some 
more powerful machines, with four and 
even six motors, but as yet they have 
a small number of them. It will be re- 
membered that a biplane with four 
motors, carrying a crew of eight men, 
was captured last June by our troops. 
The weight carried was much greater 
than that of a Gotha, but the radius 
of action was practically the same. 

It seems that a 520 horse-power 
Gotha, with two motors, consumes 152 
litres of gas and 10 litres of oil per 
hour. Thus a five-hours’ supply, at a 
speed of 130 to 150 kilometres per 
hour, gives the machine a range of 600 
to 700 kilometres with a load of 600 
kilogrammes. 

If the quantity of fuel equal to two 
hours of flight is replaced by a like 
weight of explosives, say 300 kilo- 
grammes, the weight carried may be 
increased to 900 kilogrammes, approxi- 
mately. This figure represents the 
maximum, for, by taking on more 
weight, the range of the machine would 
be disproportionately reduced. On the 
other hand, by reducing the weight 
carried by the Gothas, their range is 
naturally increased. 

This means that these machines can 
easily cover the distance from the 
German lines to Paris, as it is less than 
100 kilometres.* If this state of things 
were reversed, and if Paris were, as 
Berlin now is, 860 kilometres from the 
front, could the Gothas bombard us? 
In other words, if we had any Gothas, 
could they go and drop bombs on Ber- 
lin? We shall see that such a raid is 


* This distance has increased materially since 
this article was printed, on September 1. 
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impossible, at least with machines like 
these, of manifestly inadequate power. 

The speed of the Gothas is, as we 
have just said, from 130 to 150 kilo- 
metres per hour. Berlin is 860 kilo- 
metres from Compiégne as the crow 
flies; so that, at 150 kilometres per 
hour, to go and return would require a 
flight, without landing, of 12 hours. 
Let us make an allowance of two hours 
for errors in direction, and the prob- 
able duration of the raid is increased 
to 14 hours. Reckoning 150 kilo- 
grammes of fuel for each flying hour, 
the craft would have to carry about 
2,100 kilogrammes of petrol and oil 
—an enormous quantity, four or 
five times greater than the Germans 
require for a raid on Paris. By reduc- 
ing the explosive armament to two 
bombs weighing 50 kilogrammes each, 
it would still be necessary to retrench 
a considerable amount of weight in 
order to make possible an attack on 
Berlin. 

This shows how much weight we 
should attach to the blusters of the 
Pangermanist press when it threatens 
New York with bombardment from 
the air. The American coast is about 
5,000 kilometres from Belgium, so that 
the distance to be traversed, going and 
returning, would be 10,000 kilometres 
—a distance which no air-ship, even 
one created in the brain of a German 
inventor, could possibly make without 
landing. To be sure, there has been 
some talk of a bombardment by a fleet 
of three or four hydroplanes, to be re- 
leased from a monster submarine off 
New York. But it is hardly necessary 
to call attention to the multifold ob- 
stacles which would have to be over- 
come in order to carry out such a 
scheme: dimensions of the submarine, 
size of the openings for the hydro- 
planes, dead weight to be carried in 
addition to the usual load, and so forth. 

Practically speaking, the range of 


air-raids is to-day 400 to 500 kilo- 
metres at the maximum. The best per- 
formances in this direction have been 
achieved by Allied airmen. The Ger- 
mans have never been farther than 
Paris and London. 

The raids by Allied squadrons into 
Germany have been quite numerous. 
They are growing in frequency from 
day to day, as the number of large 
bombing planes available to the British 
aviation service increases. Among the 
raids of which it is permissible to speak 
at present, that of June 15, 1915, on 
the railway station at Carlsruhe, was 
certainly one of the most important 
in its results. Thirty-three Caudron 
twin-motors dropped about fifty large 
bombs on the designated objective. 
Three of them were compelled to land 
within the enemy lines, but the Carls- 
ruhe station was seriously damaged. 
Then there were the noteworthy raids 
on Essen and Munich, by Captain de 
Beauchampand Lieutenant Dancourt, 
on September 24 and November 18, 
1916. But the effectiveness of these 
raids was limited by the small number 
of bombs dropped. 

The bombardment of Ludwigshafen, 
on May 27, necessitated a flight of 
more than 650 kilometres over the 
enemy’s lines. It was crowned with 
success, and only one of the eighteen 
machines which took part was cap- 
tured by the Germans. Another simi- 
lar operation was that of October 12, 
1916, the objective of which was the 
Mauser plant at Obendorff. A British 
and a French squadron, protected by 
the American volunteers of the La- 
fayette Escadrille, took part in it. 

During 1917, and the early months 
of 1918, expeditions no less important 
were repeated no less successfully. 
But for some time past, the French 
have ceased to take part in the raids 
on Germany, which have all been exe- 
cuted by British air-craft. Our pilots 








and bombardiers have found their 
sphere of activity limited to a zone 
which extends little beyond the rear 
of the fighting front. We should have 
some difficulty in understanding the 
reason for this limitation if it were not 
essentially of a technical nature; for 
do not the German aviators bombard 
Paris, without the slightest scruple, 
whenever they can? 

Aerial operations over German terri- 
tory demand from the pilots an ex- 
traordinary degree of reckless courage, 
since, in every raid, they must fly from 
five to seven hours exposed to the fire 
of the enemy. The longest incursions 
into French territory made by German 
aviators have never exceeded two and 
a half or three hours. The raids on 
England have required a little more 
time. 

Down to the present time a bomb- 
ing squadron has consisted of heavy 
air-craft and of fighting planes whose 
mission it is to protect the others. 
Such a formation is defective in so far 
as it requires a double number of 
machines. As the speed of all is 
not the same, the fighting planes are 
not always at hand when the time 
comes for them to defend the heavier 
craft. 

The plan toward which the best 
opinion seems now to incline is cer- 
tainly preferable. The borabing planes 
are to be sufficiently armed and to 
be sufficiently fast to be able to 
meet the attacks of enemy squadrons 
without having to be defended by ma- 
chines specially assigned to that duty. 
It will follow that they will have much 
more freedom of action and can ven- 
ture a long way into enemy territory 
unescorted. 


III 


A certain degree of reserve is main- 
tained as to the composition of the 
American air-fleets. It can be said, 
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however, that they will be made up of 
the best French, British, Italian, and 
American machines. There are some 
very strong aeroplane-manufacturing 
concerns in the United States; among 
them, Curtiss, winner of the Gordon- 
Bennett cup in 1911, seems to stand in 
the first rank. In the immense plant 
at Buffalo gigantic airships are build- 
ing, among which is the famous hydro- 
plane T, of 1,200 horse power. This 
machine can fly several hundred kilo- 
metres, carrying a considerable weight. 

Another American airship of great 

weight-carrying capacity is the Gal- 
laudet biplane, the trial flights of 
which have been very encouraging. 
Other American builders, as Wright- 
Martin, Standard, Burgess, Sturte- 
vant, Thomas, and the rest, have 
studied with great care the subject of 
bombing planes, and we can be as- 
sured that their machines will come up 
to our expectations. 
’ But the one upon which we can 
fairly base the greatest hope is the 
Caproni Italian biplane, of which the 
United States has built or ordered a 
number. The engineer Caproni has de- 
signed four types of bombing ma- 
chines: two biplanes of 450 and 600 
horse power, and two triplanes of 600 
and 1,800 horse power. Concerning 
these four models the American press 
has furnished some information which 
may be of interest. 

The 450 horse-power biplane has 
been used on the Italian front during 
the past two years. It is a machine 
with two fuselages, carrying three 
Issota-Fraschini motors of 150 horse 
power each, and driven by three pro- 
pellers, two tractive and one propul- 
sive; it carries enough fuel for a four- 
hour flight, a crew of three men, three 
machine-guns and 225 kilogrammes of 
bombs. It has a speed of 136 kilo- 
metres an hour; it rises 1,000 metres in 
30 seconds and 4,000 in 30 minutes. 
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The 600 horse-power biplane is 
faster — it attains a speed of 150 kilo- 
metres an hour. The three motors, of 
200 horse power each, are either Fiat 
or Issota-Fraschini. It rises 1,000 
metres in six and a half minutes, and 
4,000 in 40 minutes. 

The first of the biplanes has three 
Fiat motors of 200 horse power each; 
they work separately, and if two of 
them are out of commission, the third 
is strong enough to keep the machine 
in the air. Fuel enough is carried for 
a flight of six hours at 130 kilometres 
an hour. The machine rises 1,000 
metres in 13 minutes and 3,300 metres 
in 57 minutes. 

The constantly increasing power of 
the modern aeroplanes justifies the 
greatest hopes as to their more or 
less immediate future. Sensational 
achievements, like crossing the Atlan- 
tic, may very well take their place be- 
fore long in the domain of realities. 
Doubtless the distance to be traversed 
between Washington and Paris is very 
great; but the science of aviation is 
making such rapid progress that it 
is possible to look forward to a con- 
nection by way of the air between 
the United States and the Western 
front. 

Service between Washington and 
Paris could be accomplished, accord- 
ing to Caproni, by six triplanes, cover- 
ing the distance in four stages: 
1. From Paris to Lisbon, 1,327 kilo- 


metres. 2. From Lisbon to the Azores, | 


1,367 kilometres. 3. From the Azores 
toSt.John’s, Newfoundland, 1,922 kilo- 
metres. 4. From St. John’s to New 
York, 1,769 kilometres. 5. From New 
York to Washington, 321 kilometres. 
The length of the journey could be re- 
duced if the machines should go from 
Paris direct to the Azores, which is not 
Impossible. Nor is a flight of 1,922 
kilometres without landing, dispro- 
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portionate to the range of the existing 
Caproni triplanes. 

If the crossing of the Atlantic in the 
air is no longer an absolute impossi- 
bility, all the more reason is there why 
bombardments directed against the in- 
dustrial centres of Germany can be 
undertaken with excellent chances of 
success; for, far away as these centres 
are, the distance between them and 
our lines is not comparable to that be- 
tween Paris and the Azores. There are 
points of very great importance in the 
country of our enemy, where an air- 
raid might cause irreparable damage. 
The bombing branch of aviation, as it 
is understood by our American allies 
will place the vital points of Germany 
within their reach. 

It has often been said that this war 
is above all a war of matériel. Now, it 
is beyond question that with the col- 
laboration of the United States, we 
can produce more matériel than the 
enemy. Let us follow up this result by 
diminishing Austro-German produc- 
tion as we increase our own. Is this 
possible? Assuredly, yes. War ma- 
tériel is supplied in the Central Em- 
pires by thousands of factories; but 
they are all tributary to three or four 
great industrial centres. If we para- 
lyze the activity of these centres — 
which, in Germany, are located on the 
banks of the Rhine, in Westphalia, at 
Munich, etc., and in Austria, in the 
neighborhood of Vienna and Budapest 


~ — we can bring about a grave crisis in 


the production of arms and munitions. 
Caproni has shown that a single tri- 
plane of 900 horse power, can carry 
and drop 1,500 kilogrammes of explo- 
sives on Essen, 2,181 on Pola, and 
1,360 on Vienna. It is easy to imagine 
the results that would be secured in 
those centres if they were bombarded 
by a- fleet of one or two hundred 
triplanes, 
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XXVII 


MR. NICOLAS ROMER TO MRS. JOHN 
WYCHWOOD 


September 18. 

I don’t know how much life may try 
to imitate art, but down here just at 
present it’s very open to the suspicion 
of doing its best to imitate a penny 
novelette. Perhaps that’s the only 
kind of revenge it can take on a place 
like Oaklands — to turn the artificial 
placid prosperity of it into the scenery 
for melodrama; but I don’t see why 
Betty (who is real enough to be a per- 
fect companion for a walking-tour) 
should have been the victim of the 
plot. The action is n’t over yet. Valor 
and virtue have n’t by any means tri- 
umphed, though I hope they will in 
time, but villainy has been ‘thwarted’ 
— which means that the Craskes have 
been routed. For of course, they were 
the villains of the piece, and Peter is 
the hero and Betty is the heroine. 
Daisy, I suppose, is the entire audi- 
ence, for it can only have been for her 
benefit that everything has happened, 
and perhaps, in course of time, she 
will feel the better for it, though it 
takes a strong act of faith to have 
confidence in the eventual gratitude! 
I.don’t quite know where I come in, 
unless as the confidant. My most 
actively participating moments were 
the few I spent letting Oswald Craske 
know my sincere opinion of him, 
and directing him back to London. 
I knew in my heart all along, of 
course, that he was a ead, and I 
can’t forgive myself for not having 
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saved Betty the shock of his acting 
like one. 

I can’t pretend to tell you the story 
accurately, because I’ve only pieced it 
together myself from the little Betty 
told me, and further fragments gleaned 
from Peter (who was n’t present at 
the scene) and Craske (who was just 
blustering and denying). Georgina, as 
I told you, had arranged for Betty to 
take her brother for a walk. I suppose 
she felt she had reached the limit of 
what could be done vicariously for his 
suit, and could n’t undertake the 
actual proposal. Besides she prob- 
ably wanted to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with Daisy, in the course of which 
she could confess that Betty had ac- 
complished the miracle of making Os- 
wald waver in his allegiance to the 
mythical object of his hopeless attach- 
ment. Anyhow, the result was that, 
when she and Daisy went to consult 
Lady Chardale about the refugees, 
Betty and Craske set out for the obe- 
lisk through the little hazel-wood, 
copse that Betty calls ‘the scrub- 
beries.’ There he must have asked her 
to marry him (for there can be no 
doubt whatever that marriage was his 
object and intention —a flirtation, 
even the boldest, could n’t have been 
any use to him) and been quite defi- 
nitely refused. But it seems that he 
would n’t take the refusal as final, tried 
to insist that Betty did n’t know her 
own mind and to bully her into accept- 
ing him. Then, as she continued per- 
fectly decided, he made a last desper- 
ate effort to gain his point by a resort 
to action when words were proved use- 
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less. There he showed himself stu- 
pider than his sister, who might have 
warned him that Betty is n’t at all the 
kind of woman to be attracted by a 
display of masculine force. Or perhaps 
he really is in love with her as well as 
with Daisy’s money, and lost his head 
when it was clear that she would n’t 
marry him on any terms. Whatever 
his idea may have been, he certainly 
blocked the path in front of Betty 
with his large form, and made the huge 
mistake of trying to kiss her. I’ve no 
doubt he succeeded; for, however 
plucky a fight she put up, poor little 
Betty can’t have had any chance of 
avoiding his expansive embrace, hor- 
rible though the experience must have 
been for her. Luckily the ‘scrubberies’ 
path is well known and popular, and 
Craske let her go when he heard 
voices, which rather looks as if he had 
acted on a sudden impulse — other- 
wise he would have welcomed the 
chance of making Betty feel that she’d 
been seen in his arms by witnesses, 
would n’t he? Or was he afraid she 
would appeal to them for help? It 
would have made the resemblance to 
a novelette more perfect if Peter had 
come along the path just then, but the 
fates were n’t quite up to arranging 
that. They did the next best thing, 
though; they contrived that Betty, 
who ran away from Craske when he re- 
leased her and cut down by a side path 
to the park gates, should reach them 
just as Peter was coming along the 
road. She did n’t recognize him at 
first, he says, but turned into the park, 
and hurried along at such a pace that 
he had hard work to catch her up. 
And when he did she turned on him 
and showed him a very flushed, angry 
face, and a pair of eyes that he de- 
scribed as ‘blazing with rage,’ before 
she realized who he was. Then she 
held out her hand and said: ‘Oh, Peter, 
how nice of you to be here now.’ His 
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report of their conversation didn’t go 
any further, but I imagine that the 
shock she had had and the relief of his 
presence were too much for the poor 
child’s self-control, and that Peter’s 
immediate job was to restore the se- 
renityofa terribly ruffled and perplexed 
and incoherent young woman. That 
was right enough; but while they were 
talking they wandered off the path 
and went round by the beeches, and it 
took them so long to reach the house 
that by the time they got here they 
had discussed everything that Miss 
Dane wanted them to, and had ar- 
rived at a conclusion highly satisfac- 
tory to both of them. They told me 
as much as that, and then Betty sent 
Peter off to wash his clean hands and 
brush his speckless khaki, while she 
begged me to see that he and Craske 
did n’t meet, and gave me a slightly 
outlined sketch of what had happened 
before she met him. 

I said that if she would undertake 
to keep Peter out of the library, I 
would tell Flecker to take Craske there 
as soon as he came in, and ask him to 
wait for me. 

‘Yes,’ said Betty, ‘and could n’t you 
ask him to say just “A gentleman to 
see you, sir,” when he fetches you, 
without mentioning the name.’ 

I felt very much like a bad amateur 
conspirator when I instructed Flecker. 
He played his part admirably, and 
showed no trace of surprise or amuse- 
ment or anything but the proper but- 
ler-like lack of expression either when 
I told him what to do, or when he 
came into the drawing-room to fetch 
me. That, part of the drama really 
went off very well, but I had counted 
too confidently on having finished with 
Craske before Daisy and his sister 
came back from Chardale Court. He 
was extraordinarily dense, and it took 
a good deal of unvarnished plain speak- 
ing to convince him that he must con- 
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trive to catch the evening train at 
Milmington, or spend the night in the 
station if he did n’t catch it. 

Then, when I had very literally sent 
him packing, I hurried back to the 
drawing-room, to discover that the 
others had returned, that Peter and 
Betty had n’t at all understood the 
need for tact, and that Daisy was a 
lacerated mass of injured feelings 
tempered by righteous indignation. I 
can’t wonder at that. Betty really 
ought to have known better than to 
explode an engagement at her so 
casually, especially as she admits that 
her aunt seemed flustered when she 
came in. That, no doubt, was the re- 
sult of the light Georgina had been 
shedding on the alteration in the object 
of her brother’s affections, hoping, as 
she must have done, to find a very dif- 
ferently engaged Betty when she got 
home again. 

‘I thought Aunt Daisy’s manner 
was funny when I introduced Peter. 
She hardly took any notice of him, in 
spite of his uniform,’ Betty told me 
afterwards. 

But of course Miss Craske knew well 
enough who he was, and I dare say she 
guessed his errand. She turned to 
Betty at once to ask: ‘What have you 
done with Oswald, child?’ 

‘I don’t know where he is. He did n’t 
come back with me,’ Betty answered. 

That must have gone some way 

towards awaking Georgina to the bit- 

terness of reality. She took a step or 
two in the direction of the door then, 
Peter said, impelled by a desire to find 
her brother, I suppose; but she paused 
when Daisy spoke again. 

Daisy had been puzzled by Betty’s 
reply, but I don’t think she can have 
been displeased. Miss Craske had n’t 
had time enough to bring her to the 
point of wanting Oswald for a nephew. 
‘Then did you come back alone?’ she 
asked. 
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‘No, I met Peter in the park,’ said 
Betty, ‘so we came together.’ And 
then, before Daisy had recovered from 
the shock of the Christian name, she 
went on: ‘I think I’d better tell you at 
once, Aunt Daisy, and you too, 
Georgina, that Peter and I are en- 
gaged to be married.’ 

Miss Craske was the first to find 
words to break the silence that fol- 
lowed that announcement. ‘ Well, I’m 
sure Mr. Dane is to be congratulated, 
is n’t he?’ she said. (Peter swears she 
snorted, and I dare say she could quite 
effectively with those equine nostrils.) 
Then, having learned everything she 
needed to know, she left the room and 
I nearly collided with her as she 
blundered out into the hall, and had 
the pleasure of explaining, when she 
asked if I had seen Oswald, that she 
would find him packing in his room. 

That was absolutely unexpected, 
and her face showed that it was. 
She stared at me with her mouth open 
for quite an appreciable number of 
seconds. Then she pulled herself to- 
gether enough to say, ‘Oh, really?’ be- 
fore she made for the stairs. I waited 
to watch her reach the top, for those 
oak steps are too highly polished to be 
safe for anyone pounding up at her 
pace. However, she did get up them 
without damaging herself and hurried 
down the gallery, and I suppose she 
found her precious brother in his room. 

So yeu see there had been a short in- 
terval before I got into the drawing 
room, long enough for Daisy to have 
been speechless with angry amaze- 
ment, and to have recovered the use of 
her tongue. She turned to me imme- 
diately to ask whether she was to 
understand that this ‘clandestine’ en- 
gagement had enjoyed your and my 
approval and consent, ‘since it has 


been kept from me, who am, after all, 
Elizabeth’s natural guardian?’ 
And I really did sympathize with 
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poor Daisy. It must have looked just 
as if we had all conspired to keep her 
uninformed. Of course it had been no 
plan of mine that Peter and Betty 
should meet, far less that they should 
become engaged, before Daisy had 
even made his acquaintance. I see 
now that I made a mistake in not tell- 
ing her about the possibility before; 
but I did so very much want him to 
make his impression on her unpreju- 
diced mind. And I hoped his uniform 
would help! 

‘It was n’t—oh, no, Miss Bramp- 
ton, really they have n’t,’ Peter broke 
in—he could n’t wait any longer. 
‘Truly, they knew nothing about it. 
I mean, there was n’t anything to 
know.’ 

‘I did n’t know till to-day, Aunt 
Daisy,’ said Betty. . 

“But > Daisy began. Then she 
looked at me again. ‘I must speak to 
you alone, Nicolas,’ she decided. 

That was just what I wanted my- 
self, and I waited with a good deal of 
curiosity to see how she would solve 
the problem of segregating herself and 
me without leaving the two culprits in 
victorious possession of the field. She 
did n’t solve it at all, for Betty imme- 
diately suggested that she and Peter 
would go into the garden. And though 
Daisy would no doubt have liked to 
forbid their joint retreat, and to send 
Betty up to her room to wait there till 
she was good, the words did n’t come 
to her lips in time to prevent their exit 
through the long window together. 

I felt then that the least I owed 
Daisy was a full confession. So I told 
her everything I knew about Peter, 
enlarging on the miniatures of his an- 
cestors, his talent for engineering and 
airmanship, the excellence of his char- 
acter, and his patriotic resolve to fly 
for his country from the moment war 
began. I had to admit that I had been 
aware (though only for a few days) of 
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his feelings about Betty, but I ex- 
plained that the afternoon’s elimina- 
tion of all the preliminaries of court- 
ship had taken me entirely by surprise. 
‘I asked him here so that you could 
form an opinion of him before he spoke 
to Betty,’ I assured her. 

‘I ought to have been warned long 
ago,’ said Daisy. ‘Anne should cer- 
tainly have told me.’ 

‘Oh, but Nanda is nearly as bad as 
I am at not noticing when people are 
in love,’ I said, though I don’t really 
believe you are. Ought we to have 
taken Daisy into our confidence, do 
you think? After all, Betty is our sis- 
ter, whatever the terms of her god- 
mothering aunt’s will may be. 

‘In any case,’ said Daisy, ‘I con- 
sider that Mr. Dane should have asked 
my consent before proposing to Eliza- 
beth. No doubt you consider me old- 
fashioned, but considering that I rep- 
resent my dear sister, Elizabeth’s 
mother, he should have acted with 
more respect for my position.’ 

‘I’m sure he did n’t mean to pro- 
pose to Betty so soon. There were spe- 
cial reasons > I stopped there be- 
cause [ had n’t made up my mind how 
much to tell Daisy about Craske. 

Her next remark settled that ques- 
tion for me. ‘ You appear to have been 
favorably impressed by the young 
man, Nicolas, but I must remind you 
that I have heard other opinions of 
him. Mr. Craske has known him for a 
long time 

There I broke in with a strong pro- 
test against that testimony being al- 
lowed to count for anything. And 
then I plunged into the tale of Oswald 
Craske’s unpardonable behavior. I 
must do Daisy the justice to say that 
she believed me, though I dare say 
that is n’t so much a tribute to my 
general veracity as a proof of subcon- 
scious reservations of her own. Per- 
haps Georgina’s afternoon confidences 
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had shaken her trust. Anyhow, she 
was kind enough to approve of the lib- 
erty I’d taken in turning Craske out 
of her house. But nothing I could say 
would induce her to give her consent 
toa formal engagement between Betty 
and Peter. She insisted that he must 
go away at once, because she did n’t 
feel equal to interviewing him then 
and there, and could n’t allow him to 
go on seeing Betty on such ambiguous 
terms. 

‘Very well,’ I said, ‘I’ll take him 
down to the inn and dine there with 
him, but you must let him call to-mor- 
row morning. He has only twenty- 
four hours’ leave.’ 

Then Daisy’s hospitable instincts 
rose and wrestled with her indignation, 
aided, I dare say, by the reflection that 
she and Betty and Georgina would n’t 
have a particularly comfortable even- 
ing if they were left to themselves. ‘I 
should like Mr. Dane to come to din- 
ner, but it must be on the distinct 
understanding that he is not engaged 
to Elizabeth,’ she declared. 

So I sought out Peter and Betty in 
the garden and explained to them that 
they must n’t be publicly engaged for 
a day or two, and Peter stayed to din- 
ner. Georgina had the decency to be 
confined to her room with a headache, 
and her brother had left the house in 
the car before Daisy and I had finished 
our conversation, so there was no prob- 
lem of leave-taking to be considered. 
Daisy was very stiff with poor Peter at 
the beginning of the evening; but I 
think his natural charms, framed in 
his khaki, had softened her heart to 
some extent by the time he went away 
to his inn. But it is n’t softened nearly 
enough to make her approve of him 
for Betty, and you must be prepared 
for her to summon you here or else to 
appear in London herself within the 
next few days. She says she must see 
you, and I heartily agreed, for I’m 
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sure you could n’t be using your gifts 
of persuasion to better purpose than in 
Peter’s interest just now. He has n’t 
paid his morning visit yet (I’m writing 
for the early post), but I don’t think 
Daisy will be moved from her three 
positions: (1) that Betty is too young; 
(2) that Peter is too poor; (3) that she 
herself has been treated with a dis- 
graceful lack of consideration. It’s 
this last injury that she feels most, and 
I’m trusting to you to apply balm. 
Surely the other considerations can’t 
have as much weight, even with Daisy 
as they legitimately might have had 
two months ago. Now — when death 
takes a heavier toll of youth than of 
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bilities and taxes—there can’t be 
much stuffing left in the argument 
about youth and poverty. I hope 
Daisy will decide to go up to town — 
she’s more amenable to influence out 
of her Oaklands setting. If she does n’t 
you must leave the Belgians to settle 
under Mrs. Tarrant’s directions while 
you come here. At any rate the place 
is clear of Craskes! Georgina left im- 
mediately after breakfast this morning. 

I go to Markham’s to-morrow, and 
gladly leave these tangled threads in 
your practised hands for unraveling. 

Yours always, 
Nicolas. 


Post Card 


MRS. JOHN WYCHWOOD TO MR. NICOLAS 
ROMER 


Greenways, 
September 19, 1914. 

Thank you, Nicolas, for a most sen- 
sational thing in letters! I’m so glad 
about Betty and Peter that I’m not 
seriously depressed by the rest of it, 
and I have telegraphed to Daisy that 
I can see her in London on Monday — 
but I rather wish I were a Christian 
Scientist and could be sure that her 
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attitude meant nothing to me. You 
shall have some more answer presently. 
N. 


XXVIII 


MRS. JOHN WYCHWOOD TO MR. NICOLAS 
ROMER 


20, St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
Chelsea, S. W. 
September 21, 1914. 
My dear Nicolas, 

I think your letter was the kind that 
should be acknowledged by sympa- 
thetic telegrams, and here I am not 
even writing to you until two days 
after I read it, but you see that did n’t 
happen until the second post on Satur- 
day because I had gone down to Green- 
ways to prepare everything and every- 
body there for Margaret’s Belgians; 
and when it did come it was also the 
kind of letter that involves too many 
indirect answers to get its own. But 
I’ll tell you at the beginning of this 
that it is going to have a more or less 
happy ending, so you need not feel 
anxious all through its pages. 

My post card on account warned 
you that I had arranged to see Daisy 
to-day. She sent me a telegram on 
Saturday morning, the forwarding of 
which must have grieved Mrs. Ab- 
bott’s economical soul, for it said, 
‘Please write immediately in answer 
to my letter, but wire when you can 
see me in London on Monday after- 
noon with reference to this very grave 
matter concerning Elizabeth. It is es- 
sential that I should see you at once.’ 
Of course her letter had n’t reached me 
any more than yours. She had written 
to me on Wednesday or Thursday, dis- 
couraging my suggestions that Betty 
should join me in London for a little to 
help with refugees, but that was a con- 
clusive document to which an answer 
was so unnecessary that I’d been 
wondering how to contrive a plausible 
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method of reopening the subject. So 
I knew the reference could n’t be to 
that letter, and, after a careful selec- 
tion of possibilities, was coming to the 
conclusion that Mr. Craske must have 
made a formal application for Betty’s 
hand, when Rosamond arrived in 
order to make friends with the house 
and servants of which she is to have 
charge. 

‘Of course you’re having telegrams, 
too. Do say you like them as much as 
I like mine,’ she began at once, seeing 
me preoccupied with an orange enve- 
lope and a reply-paid form. 

‘Mine was a difficult kind,’ I said. - 
“You must have had the best quality 
if it makes you look so happy.’ 

Poor Rosamond stared at-me rather 
doubtfully. ‘But I shan’t be as happy 
if you are n’t pleased too,’ she said, 
with half the gayety already gone out 
of her voice. ‘Don’t you want Peter 
to marry Betty? Was that really why 
you would n’t talk to me about it 
before?’ 

It was my turn to stare at her. ‘Of 
course I do,’ I said, and then I had a 
brilliant though slightly inaccurate 
idea: ‘Do you mean that it’s Peter 
Daisy is telegraphing about, and that 
Nicolas has told her the whole story 
and that it’s all right?’ 

‘I don’t think you know nearly as 
much as I do,’ said Rosamond, quite 
gay again, and then explained that her 
telegrams had been from Peter, first to 
say that he was going to Chardale, and 
afterwards that he had been and that 
it was ‘All right.’ ‘And if you really 
are glad too, then I think it’s abso- 
lutely perfect,’ she ended. 

Of course I am very glad too— 
it’s the nicest thing that could pos- 
sibly have happened — and I light- 
heartedly telegraphed to Daisy that I 
would be at St. Leonard’s Terrace on 
Monday afternoon and delighted to 
put her up for the night. I had faint 
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misgivings about the wording of her 
telegram, and I could n’t imagine how 
affairs had reached such a crisis, but 
Rosamond’s confidence was infectious, 
and after all, as she said, Daisy would 
consider Betty’s engagement a ‘very 
grave matter’ indeed under any cir- 
cumstances, and we need not take it 
for granted that she had anything seri- 
ous against these particular ones. So 
we remained in happy ignorance of all 
the complications until the afternoon 
post brought me my forwarded letters. 
I read Peter’s first, because I thought 
it was probably the only one I could 
pass on to Rosamond, who was feeling 
neglected by the postman. It was a 
charming letter, very apologetic for the 
suddenness of his behavior and the 
shock he had been to Miss Brampton, 
very appreciative of all your friendly 
efforts, and very anxious, poor boy, for 
a chance of seeing Betty again soon. 
Next I read Betty’s troubled, rather 
incoherent little note, and then yours, 
which illuminated the whole situation 
and prepared me for Daisy’s three 
sheets of disapproval and wounded 
pride. 

“You are growing more and more 
unsuitably grave with each letter you 
read,’ commented Rosamond. ‘Don’t 
say that Betty has changed her mind.’ 

‘Oh, no, it’s not her mind that trou- 
bles me,’ I answered. ‘It’s Daisy’s.’ 

‘I can’t really get anxious about 
her,’ said Rosamond; ‘ Betty is the per- 
son that matters. I’ve had Peter’s 
wife on my mind now for years. Of 
course I wanted her to be nice, but I 
conscientiously hoped that he would 
choose a “good wife,” and I made up 
my mind to a sense of humor and a 
plain face because I knew that to ex- 
pect anything more was childish ideal- 
ism. That she turns out so pretty as 
well as nice is definite and charming 
good luck, and she will be much, much 
easier to live with than a perfect 
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woman with all the qualities. If Betty 
discards him now I shall be desper- 
ately unhappy.’ ~ 

I could assure her that there were 
no signs of it in the letter from Betty 
that I had just read. 

‘Very well, then,’ said Rosamond, 
‘all we have to do is to make things 
comfortable by propitiating Miss 
Brampton. Shall we tell her that she 
can be a great-godmother to one of 
Betty’s babies? I’m sure its parents 
would n’t mind.’ 

‘You’re even a worse judge of char- 
acter than I thought you,’ I retorted. 
‘Daisy would think she was marrying 
into a Fabian family if you dared to 
suggest such a thing at this stage. I 
meant to ask you to dinner on Mon- 
day, but if your diplomacy is so faulty, 
I wonder if it’s safe.’ 

‘T’ll submit my conversation to you 
for approval beforehand if you like,’ 
replied Rosamond meekly, ‘only do let 
me come.’ 

So we arranged that she should come 
to dinner on Monday, by which time 
Daisy would have had two or three 
hours of me and probably be very 
tired of the téte-d-téte. 

“You see,’ explained Rosamond, 
‘you will either have won her over to 
our point of view or you won’t. If you 
have, then she will be quite interested 
to see me again. If you have n't, I 
shall be the only appropriate distrac- 
tion because I am just as deeply in- 
volved in the situation as both of you.’ 

All of which turned out to be very 
sound reasoning. And, my dear Nico- 
las, you need not imagine that I could 
have been any more successful than 
you in dealing with the crises that 
arose at Oaklands, for I had no luck at 
all with their after problems. I think, 
perhaps, another woman rather than a 
man can cope most effectively with 
Georgina’s type — I hope, by the way, 
that she’s unique and not a type at 
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all—but I’m sure I could n’t have 
turned her brother out of the house, 
and if I’d been in charge your novel- 
ette might have had the final chapter 
of a duel between him and Peter. 

Daisy somewhat spoiled our plans by 
arriving so late that I had only had an 
hour of interview by dinner-time, and 
done no good with it. We had n’t 
touched, up to that point, on youth 
and poverty, but solely on the ques- 
tion of method. I don’t think the 
week-end had softened her conviction 
of injury at all — rather hardened it, 
if anything — and we really got on 
very badly indeed because she was so 
determined to be ill-used, and obsti- 
nate people always make me cross. 
She insisted that I must have known 
more than I had done, also that, how- 
ever little my knowledge had been, I 
ought to have shared it with her. 
There we split on a matter of principle, 
because I said quite candidly that in 
no case should I have passed on my 
theories or facts, as I never take people 
into my confidence about prospective 
engagements unless there is some very 
definite help they can give. 

‘But you certainly talked to Nicolas 
about it,’ pursued Daisy. ‘That is 
quite evident.’ 

‘I talk to Nicolas about everything,’ 
I offered by way of justification. 

‘And to me about nothing,’ said 
Daisy quickly. 

That was a blind alley, from which 
I escaped rather carelessly by suggest- 
ing that she had n’t then met Mr. 
Dane and could n’t have offered any 
opinion or advice. 

‘Exactly, Anne,’ she retorted. ‘I 
cannot help thinking that I have been 
almost purposely kept in the dark. 
You introduced Miss Dane to me some 
weeks ago. Why not her brother too?’ 

I pleaded that Peter had been very 
busy and never sure of what time he 
would have in London during the last 
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two months. The omission had been 
the purest chance. (I felt this all the 
more because we had made such care- 
ful plans for bringing them together as 
soon as possible, but I did n’t dare to 
strengthen my case by drawing atten- 
tion to further collusion.) 

‘Yes,’ said Daisy. ‘But I under- 
stand from Elizabeth that he and his 
sister were at Greenways one week- 
end in July. Under other circum- 
stances I should hardly make such a 
suggestion, but it doesoccur to me that 
you might have asked me to meet him 
then.’ 

“Yes, I might,’ I agreed, too cross to 
add any embroidery, and on that weak 
ending we separated to dress. Fortu- 
nately, she did n’t seem to think I’d 
been tactless in providing an inter- 
rupter. I believe she felt Rosamond 
might prove an ally on the question of 
a deferred engagement, if an engage- 
ment were indeed inevitable, because 
sisters don’t often want their favorite 
brothers to get married. You know 
you can love your friends just as much 
when they are not pretty, but, since 
you see them so much oftener than the 
outsiders, it is ‘definite and charming 
good luck’ when they are, and I real- 
ized it again to-night at my triangular 
party. Daisy appreciates pretty people 
— with the impersonal appreciation 
that comes of a genuine lack of vanity 
supported by a consciousness that 
one’s own appearance is safely ‘good.’ 
She also appreciates their clothes — 
or she would n’t have given that fluffy 
white coat to Betty — so the effect of 
Rosamond in quite her nicest frock 
and a rather lovely old sapphire neck- 
lace was very soothing to her feelings. 
For Tamar’s sake we held an armistice 
during dinner and talked of my six 
Belgians and how they would dislike 
the country. 

‘I’m not sure that even at my age 
I should like to undertake a houseful 
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of Belgians,’ said Daisy doubtfully. 
‘How will you set about it?’ 

‘Make them fall in love with me,’ 
replied Rosamond promptly. ‘It’s the 
only sure way of managing anybody.’ 

‘Have you found it equally safe?’ 
I inquired, while Daisy gazed at her 
in silence for a moment and then re- 
marked in relieved tones, ‘Of course, 
all the menfolk of these poor people 
are fighting?’ 

Rosamond, reminded by the silence 
of all that was at stake, took no more 
risks, and Daisy was so much calmed 
by the conversation and Mrs. Abbott’s 
cooking that she re-opened hostilities 
herself later on by mildly saying, ‘I 
expect Anne has told you of my posi- 
tion in this unfortunate affair. I think 
it would have been much better if you 
had consulted me first.’ 

‘Is her name really Anne?’ asked 
Rosamond irrelevantly. ‘ But it was n’t 
a case of consulting, because we had 
neither of us ever said a word to the 
other about it.’ 

‘Do you mean that it has been as 
great a surprise to you as to me?’ in- 
quired Daisy, distinctly mollified. 

‘Oh, I knew Peter’s feelings, of 
course,’ replied Rosamond; ‘but no- 
body else’s.” And I thanked my stars 
that she had n’t cheerfully added, ‘ Ex- 
cept Mr. Romer’s.’ 

Daisy meditated on this evidence 
for a little before asking, ‘Do you mind 
telling me how long it is since he — 
well, confided in you?’ 

‘I began to guess long ago,’ said 
Rosamond. ‘But I thought Betty was 
only in the friendly stage, so I did n’t 
talk to him about it then.’ 

Daisy hesitated, probably wonder- 
ing whether she could entirely sacrifice 
her manners to her curiosity. I felt 
that we had already thrown over con- 
ventional conversation so openly that 
I need not intervene, and presently 
Rosamond kindly went on: ‘Of course 
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I’ve talked to him about it lately, and 
advised him to have it out with Betty 
as soon as possible.’ 

“Why? Had you any reason to sup- 
pose Betty’s feelings had changed?’ 
asked Daisy sharply. 

“Well, he can’t afford to wait now, 
can he?’ said Rosamond. ‘And I did 
think, too, that the war had probably 
woken up Betty even if she had n’t 
been sure before.’ 

‘I do not think the war should be 
made an excuse for disregarding all the 
proprieties,’ said Daisy firmly, with a 
sudden return to severity. ‘I cannot 
understand how any of you should 
have expected me to sanction, under 
any circumstances, Betty’s engage- 
ment with a young man whom I had 
never even seen.’ 

‘These are the only kind of circum- 
stances,’ said Rosamond eagerly. ‘Be- 
fore the war I told him it was only fair 
to Betty to wait for quite a long time 
yet, and of course you would have got 
to know him, and you would have 
liked him then, and it would have been 
all right.’ 

A long pause took place, during 
which I feared Daisy’s mind would re- 
vert to the theory that she had n’t been 
allowed to know Peter, but I mis- 
judged her, for when she did answer 
Rosamond it was to say, quite gra- 
ciously, ‘You must not imagine I have 
any personal objection to your brother, 
Miss Dane. It has all been very unfor- 
tunate, but, as things have turned out, 
I am willing to give him occasional op- 
portunities of seeing Elizabeth; and if, 
in a year or two, they are still of the 
same mind, it will be time enough to 
think of an engagement then.’ 

I expect Daisy felt she had gone very 
far in making this concession, or per- 
haps she really thought Betty might 
change her mind and it was fairly 
harmless; but it was still so far from 
being the least good to any of us, and 
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Rosamond looked across at me in such 
despair that I said quite definitely — 
throwing over both politeness and di- 
plomacy — that, as Betty was of age, 
I meant to give her every chance of 
seeing Peter that I possibly could, and 
was prepared to send a telegram in the 
morning telling her to come up to Lon- 
don at once. 

Daisy was too astonished to deal 
with the situation at first. She began, 
“Well, Anne, I must say . . .” But as 
what she had to say did n’t immedi- 
ately follow, Rosamond took her turn 
away from her. ‘Don’t you under- 
stand yet?’ she asked impatiently. 
‘If the world were going to last for- 
ever, just the same peaceful world it 
used to be, it would n’t matter. We’d 
let you have all the preliminaries you 
wanted. But now — don’t you see it’s 
a real war we’re fighting? They may 
have such a little time left. . . .’ 

Daisy looked from me to Rosamond 
— the lamplight on her white frock 
and sapphires—and from our unsatis- 
factory selves to your shadowy room 
with its pale roses and Japanese prints 
and Persian rugs, the color of blue 
mist, all so irrelevantly safe and 
friendly. ‘You mean your brother 
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might be killed?’ she said at last 
blankly. She did n’t realize in the 
least that she was being brutal — she 
suddenly had understood. Rosamond 
went very white. ‘No, you must n’t 
say it,’ she said quickly; and then, in 
a very tired voice, ‘Do let’s talk about 
the Belgians again, or something.’ 

‘I think I’d rather send you home 
to bed,’ I said, by way of being a polite 
hostess, and Daisy surprisingly added, 
‘Yes, bed is the best place for you now, 
but if you could give me a little time 
to-morrow I should be glad of the op- 
portunity of discussing this matter 
again. I will telegraph to Elizabeth 
myself, Anne, and ask her to come up 
on Wednesday. It is a pity you were 
not more frank with me, but I under- 
stand now that their engagement 
should take place at once.’ 

‘Don’t send it to the Morning Post 
without warning me,’ said Rosamond, 
recovering her self-possession, ‘or I 
should spend weeks pacifying my rela- 
tions. And thank you a thousand 
times for being so nice.’ 

And to-morrow, perhaps, she will be 
still ‘nice,’ so good-night. 

Yours, 
Nanda. 


(To be concluded) 











IN tracing the gradual development 
of the democratic sentiment in this 
country, perhaps too little attention 
has been paid to the treatment of the 
peasant in British poetry — or, let me 
say rather, to the mental revolution by 
which he whom poets, and among 
them Shakespeare, had been satisfied 
to consider as at best a peg on which 
to hang good-natured fooling, comes in 
time to be regarded by Wordsworth 
and others with sympathy, affection, 
and esteem. The change is the more 
interesting because, like other revolu- 
tions, however long it may have been 
preparing, its definitive manifestation 
was sudden and abrupt; or, to be more 
particular, it may be pointed out that, 
though the poets Gay and Gray were 
contemporaries during sixteen years — 
namely, from 1716 to 1732 — yet a 
whole world of difference divides the 
peasant of The Shepherd’s Week from 
the peasant of the Elegy, the spirit in 
which Gay worked being practically 
that of two centuries before his time. 
Nor is this a mere result of artistic 
choice or individual temperament, for 
there was none who wrote of the peas- 
ant as Gray did before Gray. Without 
attempting to be exhaustive, or even 
very detailed, I propose to illustrate 
the literary revolution above alluded 
to, leaving the social historian to dis- 
cuss the external causes which may 
have helped to bring it about. 

If we omit a poignant Anglo-Saxon 
poem which lies outside our present 
field of research, it is not until the six- 
teenth century that our literature 
makes a deliberate attempt to portray 
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THE PEASANT IN BRITISH POETRY 


BY SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS 





the native peasantry. Professor Skeat 
has pointed out that Chaucer ‘de- 
scribes the rich more fully than the 
poor,’ and prefers to exhibit the holi- 
day aspect of English life. It was for 
these things that he had affinity, and 
though his Miller and his Reeve are 
countrymen, their condition is above 
that of the peasantry. It is disappoint- 
ing to find that, for our present pur- 
pose, William Langland, or Langley, 
who has been described as Chaucer's 
counterpart, as he was his contempo- 
rary, carries us but little further. The 
Piers Plowman of his Vision may be, 
indeed, ‘the type of a truly honest 
man,’ but he is a mask, or mouthpiece, 
rather than a man of flesh and blood; 
a figure put up to preach certain doc- 
trines rather than a character exhibited 
in action. Admitting this, we must 
still do homage to the Malvern poet 
for the dim instinct, so much in ad- 
vance of his own age, which led him 
to look for, and find, Love ‘in huts 
where poor men lie.’ It is this which 
helps to lend such deep pathos to his 
work, and, in spite of an unattractive 
exterior, causes it to win upon the 
reader as it reveals itself. 

Passing over the fifteenth century 
as a period barren of poetry, we come 
for the first time to poetical represen- 
tations of peasants and of peasant life 
which bear evidence of being studied 
from nature. Among these, two of the 
earliest are the poems of Peblis to the 
Play and Chrystis Kirk on the Grene, 
both of them attributed to King James 
the Fifth of Scotland (1513-1542), a 
sovereign whose rollicking adventures 
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and whose death from a broken heart 
seem to indicate a morbidly excitable 
nervous system, of which his poems 
might well be a by-product. The first- 
named piece describes the merry-mak- 
ing of a group of rustics spending a 
holiday in a country town, and de- 
scribes it with such graphic realism as 
leads the reader to conclude that the 
actual doings of actual people are be- 
ing referred to. Had it been otherwise, 
certain incidents, which, as they stand 
must appear rather pointless except to 
those who recall them and recognize 
their truth, would almost certainly 
have been rounded off, so as to pro- 
duce greater effect. Neither is there 
the smallest inherent improbability in 
the Red Tod of Scottish History par- 
ticipating in such scenes as he here de- 
lineates. In Christ’s Kirk on the Green 
a similar merry-making leads to a 
brawl, which is burlesqued with rich 
and grotesque humor quite worthy of 
Jan Steen. 

Thus far, then, the peasant of Brit- 
ish poetry is a mere laughing-stock, 
though the laughter he excites is genial 
and quite free from offensive mockery. 
And the same may be said of the pre- 
Shakespearean comedy of Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, assigned by experts 
to a date between 1553 and 1562, 
while the honor of its authorship 
remains in dispute between John 
Still, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
John Bridges, Bishop of Oxford, and 
one William Stevenson, a Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where 
the play was first performed. If this 
admirable but not always very decor- 
ous piece of fooling was indeed the work 
ofa bishop, he must certainly have been 
a very human one, and by no means 
afraid of sinking his dignity. As an 
example of the treatment of the peas- 
ant in mid-sixteenth century poetry, 
this Ryght Pithy, Pleasauntand Merie 
Comedie is worth going into in detail. 
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After a Prologue has briefly set forth 
the tenor of the play, enters Diccon, 
the Bedlem — a beggar licensed be- 
cause of supposed defective wits — 
who forcibly describes the ‘howlynge 
and scowling, whewling and pewling’ 
of Gammer Gurton, Tib, her maid, and 
Cocke, her boy —a tumult by which 
he has profited to filch a slip of bacon. 

To him enter Hodge, the farm 
laborer, in torn breeches. Unable to 
enlighten Diccon as to the cause of this 
perturbation, he is himself enlight- 
ened by Tib. Gammer Gurton has lost 
her needle— hence these tears! And 


‘around this apparently trivial mishap 


is constructed a full-length comedy, re- 
plete with side-splitting laughter and 
of unflagging verve. 

Lamenting like a grief-stricken An- 
dromache, the Gammer now makes 
her entrance: 


—_—, Hoge, alas! I may well cursse and 

an 

This daie, that ever I sawit, with Gyb * and 
the mylke-pan! 

For these and _ ill-lucke to-gather, 
knoweth Cocke, my boye, 

Haue stacke away my deare neele, and 
robd me of my joye,— 

My fayre, longe, strayght neele, that was 
myne onely treasure! 

The fyrst day of my sorow is, and last end 
of my pleasure! 


as 


Hodge is a Job’s comforter, for he 
replies: 
Might ha kept it when he had it! but 
fooles will be fooles styll! 
Lose what is vast in your handes ?—ye 
neede not; but ye will! 


Disdaining the provocation, Gam- 
mer starts a new idea, crying: 


Go hie thee, Tib, and run, thou—, to thend 
here of the towne! ¢ 

Didst cary out dust in thy lap; seeke wher 
thou porest it downe, 


* Her cat, whose theft of milk had disturbed 

her at work and caused the mislaying of the needle. 

‘ tT _ as in Scotland to-day, to denote a home- 
stead. 
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And, as thou sawest me roking in the asshes 
where I morned, 

So see in all the heapes of dust thou leave 
no straw unturned. 

Tyb: That chal (I shall), Gammer, swythe 
and tyte, and sone be here agayne! 
(Goes to the dust-pile.) 

Gammer: Tib, stoope, and loke downe to 
theground! Toit, and take some paine! 


Without ceasing to gird, surly 
Hodge now joins in the search, though 
less from sympathy with others’ sor- 
row than because of that hole in his 
breeches which so urgently demands 
the service of the needle. Meantime 
he favors the Gammer with a piece of 
his mind. 


Hodge: Whereto served your hands and 
eies, but this your neele to kepe? 
What devill had you els to do? ye kept, ich 

wot, no sheepe! 
Cham (I am) faine a-brode to dyg and de- 
lue, in water, myre and claye, 
Sossing and possing in the durte styll from 
day to daye; 
A hundred thinges that be abrode, cham 
set to see them weele, 
And foure of you syt idle at home, and can 
not keepe a neele! 
Gammer: My neele, alas! ich lost it, 
Hodge, what time ich me up-hasted 
To save the milke set up for the, which Gib, 
our cat, hath wasted. 
Hodge: The deuill he burst both Gib 
and Tib, with all the rest! 
Cham alwayes sure of the worst end, who- 
euer have the best! 
Where ha you ben fidging abrode since you 
your neele lost? 
Gammer: ‘Within the house, and at the 
dore, sitting by this same post, 
Where I was loking a long howre, before 
these folks came here! 
But, welaway! all was in vayne, my neele 
is neuer the nere! 
Hodge: Set me a candle; let me seeke, 
and grope where-ever it bee. 
Gogs hart, ye be so folish, ich thinke, you 
knowe it not when you it see! 
Gammer: Come hether, Cocke! what, 
Cocke, I say! 
(Enter Cocke.) 
Cocké:. Howe, Gammer! 
Gammer: Goe hye the soone 
And grope behynd the old brasse pan, 
whych thing when thcu hast done, 
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Ther shalt thou fynd an old shooe, wher- 
in if thou looke well, 
Thou shalt fynd lyeng an inche of a whyte 
tallow-candell; 
Lyght it and brynge it tite awaye. 
Cocke: That shalbe done anone. 
(Goes into the house.) 


It is needless to insist upon the life- 
likeness of all this. Presently, how- 
ever, the sprightly Cocke finds the hu- 
morous aspect of the situation too 
much for him. 


(Enter Cocke from the house.) 
Cocke: Gogs crosse, Gammer, if ye will 

laugh, looke in but at the doore, 

And see how Hodg lieth tomblynge and 
tossing amids the floure, 

Rakyng there some fyre to find amonge 
the asshes dead, 

Where there is not one sparke so byg as a 
pyns head. 

At last in a darke corner two sparkes he 
thought he sees, 

Whiche were, indede, nought els but Gyb 
our cats two eyes. 

Puffe! quod Hodg, thinking thereby to 
haue fyre without doubt; 

With that Gyb shut her two eyes, and so 
the fyre was out. 


On this, Tib light-heartedly joins in 
Cocke’s merriment, but the Gammer 
sternly reproves them for lack of sym- 
pathy in her distress, and solemnly 
vows a candle apiece to God and St. 
Anne so she but find her ‘neele.’ 

This imperfect summary of the first 
of the five acts must suffice for my 
present purpose, though I should have 
liked to give some idea of the terrify- 
ing incantation resorted to by the wily 
Diccon to recover the lost needle; as 
also of the dire encounter of the Gam- 
mer and her neighbor, Chat, suspected 
of having stolen it. But it is less the 
intrinsic than the typical value of the 
play which has led me to deal with it 
even at this length. While its action 
never flags for a moment, and its lead- 
ing characters are closely observed and 
drawn with consistency, as a picture of 
rustic life it gives us a laughable and 
lifelike picture of the peasant’s nar- 
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row-minded thrift, his characteristic 
lack of a sense of proportion, his nega- 
tion of what is called breeding, namely, 
a seemly reticence and self-control in 
the affairs of everyday life. All this 
the clerical or lay author of Gammer 
Gurton has put before us with a com- 
bined quaintness and irony which are 
almost beyond praise. But further 
than this, his delineation of the peas- 
ant makes no attempt to go. And this 
is the special point toward which I 
would direct attention. For the peas- 
ant is not, nor was he ever, essentially 
and primarily a comic creature. And 
yet, for the poet of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he was this and nothing more. 
Passing on to the pastoral poetry of 
Spenser, we find that it affords a con- 
venient opportunity for discriminating 
once for all between the pastoral of 
literary convention and that which 
aims at painting native rural life from 
direct observation. Of the latter kind 
of poetry neither Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again nor the Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar contains the smallest trace, not- 
withstanding that so excellent an au- 
thority as Dean Church* has claimed 
to find in two of the poems of the 
Calendar ‘avowedly burlesque imita- 
tions of rustic dialect and _ banter.’ 
Spenser’s pastorals have a beauty of 
their own, and it is interesting to find 
them selected as special favorites by 
so highly qualified a critic as Mrs. 
Browning.} But they bear absolutely 
no relation to the rural life of Eliza- 
bethan England — their shepherds, 
who discuss the failings of the clergy, 
the neglect of poets, and other sub- 
jects as remote as the signs of the 
zodiac from the interests of genuine 
shepherds, being copies of Italian 
copies of Virgilian copies from the 
Greek, and having in repeated copying 
lost any resemblance to reality which 
* Spenser, by R. W. Churc 43. Macmillan. 


» Dp. 
t Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. ‘Read the pas- 
toral parts of Spenser. . . 
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their originals possessed. And what is 
here said of the Spenserian pastoral 
applies equally to that of Pope, of 
Philips, and of Collins. A few fine 
touches of shepherd-craft raise Mil- 
ton’s rare pastoral passages to a much 
superior level. 

If we turn now to Shakespeare’s 
rustic scenes, we shall find that Shake- 
speare was scarcely, if at all, in ad- 
vance of his time. He drew the rustic 
inimitably, but drew him under strict 
limitations, for to him rustic life meant 
comic life, and meant little or nothing 
more. His watch in Much Ado about 
Nothing and his players in A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream are essentially Eng- 
lish rustics, though removed from their 
native surroundings, and they are the 
classics of their kind. They, in com- 
mon with the grave diggers of Hamlet, 
have their full share of rustic wit, 
quaintness, shrewdness, and simplic- 
ity, which in the latter case are intro- 
duced with stupendous ironical effect. 
But beyond this point their creator 
does not carry them. The London 
road carriers of King Henry the Fourth 
are, indeed, precisely of one kidney 
with Gammer Gurton’s serving man. 
Perhaps the pleasantest realistic peas- 
ant scene in Shakespeare is that of the 
shearers’ supper in A Winter’s Tale. 
Here the shepherd host is a character 
of some dignity and kindliness, while 
the scene possesses great poetic beauty. 
But then we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the principal characters are 
not really peasants, and that much of 
the point of the scene lies in the way in 
which Perdita’s birth and blood shine 
out in the midst of homely surround- 
ings, being artistically foiled by the 
homeliness of her supposed brother, 
the clown lover of Dorcas and Mopsa. 
As a retainer of the ducal house, Old 
Adam, in As You Like It, is scarcely, 
perhaps, a peasant unadulterated. 
Yet in him .the peasant tradition 
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dominates, and, admirable as he is, 
as an exemplar of the true dignity of 
servitude, he is Shakespeare’s highest 
achievement in this line. 

Among the contemporaries and im- 
mediate followers of Shakespeare, 
none, surely, has portrayed the Eng- 
lish countryman with more skill and 
sympathy than Heywood. His Tanner 
of Tamworth is a perfect type of racy 
speech and of a character that is sound 
to the core, and it is worth noting that 
those genial scenes in which he figures 
held the stage at least as late as the 
reign of King George the Third, when 
they were extracted and performed at 
Richmond. But John Hobs, though a 
typical Englishman, is scarcely a peas- 
ant in the strict acceptance of the 
word. And, even if he were, he is too 
hale and prosperous to show us any- 
thing of the peasant as a sentient and 
suffering mortal, endowed with like 
feelings with ourselves. 

Neither the Civil War nor the Resto- 
ration adds anything to our knowl- 
edge of the peasant, as derived from 
poetical channels; while the new poe- 
try, of Court, club, and drawing-room, 
which was introduced by Pope simply 
ignores the peasant’s world. 

Among the poets of that age of 
vaunted correctness and of artificial 
classicism, the sprightly Gay had most 
flexibility and showed most inclination 
toward a freer style of writing. His 
Ballad of Black-Eyed Susan and his 
Beggar’s Opera suffice to show that he 
sympathized with forms of life which 
made no appeal to his fellow poets, 
and, so, when he chooses to treat a 
rural theme, he successfully breaks 
from the languor of contemporary 
pastoral and puts a good deal of the 
truth of nature and of farm life into 
his work. But neither in his Shepherd’s 
Week nor in his What d’Ye Call It? 
does rural life appear to him otherwise 
than as something to be made game of. 
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Very likely the age of patronage was 
not favorable to the treatment of 
peasant themes, any more than the 
excess of creature comforts was in his 
case favorable to longevity. Had he 
lived beyond his forty-fifth year, he 
might possibly have come to regard 
the peasant seriously. As it is, though 
nearer to truth than the pastoral of 
Pope or Philips, he is by no means so 
near it as the creator of Gammer 
Gurton — whose limitations, after a 
century and a half, remain Gay’s 
limitations. 

And now, at last, we come upon a 
new order of things, and did one not 
know that the poet divines where other 
men discover, one might marvel that 
the ultimate recognition of the peasant 
was reserved for a recluse and a book- 
worm. In the monastic seclusion of 
Peterhouse, Gray lived aloof from all 
workaday interests; yet it is in his 
twilight musing, in the churchyard of 
Stoke Poges or of Granchester, that an 
entirely sympathetic appreciation of 
our peasantry first finds poetic ex- 
pression. Their virtue, their humanity, 
their limited opportunities, and their 
forfeited possibilities, Gray realizes all 
of these, in all their pathos, and gives 
them deathless utterance. Quotation 
is superfluous yet irresistible: 
Perchance in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial 

fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have 
sway’d, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample 
page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er 

unroll; 


Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean 
bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. 
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Some village-Hampden, that with daunt- 
less breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s 

blood. 

Few, indeed, I surmise, are the read- 
ers who will find any difficulty in com- 
pleting the quotation for themselves. 
Gray’s large claims for the peasantry 
have been sneered at, but the facts 
seem to support them. It is only once, 
perhaps, in a world’s history that a 
Burns comes to the fore; but others 
having something of the same Prome- 
thean fire may have perished unrecog- 
nized. All that Gray says, indeed, 
seems fairly obvious now. Yet British 
poets had been busy for four centuries 
before finding it out, or thinking fit to 
express it. In this sense the Elegy may 
be described as the belated and un- 
conscious manifesto of the very finest 
flower of Radicalism —of a radical- 
ism, that is, which knows nothing of 
class-hatred, but is based solely on its 
opposite — the love and care of one 
class for another. 

Twelve years younger than Gray, 
and outliving him by three years, 
Oliver Goldsmith might naturally be 
looked to to carry on Gray’s work in 
this direction — a task for which none 
was better equipped in knowledge or in 
sentiment. But here Goldsmith dis- 
appoints us. For his Primrose family 
are not peasantry, his Deserted Village 
is not quite on the right lines, while the 
associates of Tony Lumpkin, and the 
servants of his stepfather, though 
right in their own place, are, from the 
point of view of the interpretation of 
peasant character, entirely retrograde. 

By bringing simplicity and nature 
once more into fashion, the transi- 
tional poetry of Cowper did doubtless 
a good deal to help on appreciation of 
the peasant, though, excepting his 
Crazy Kate, I fail to recall any finished 
study of peasant life in his work. 
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Thirty-five years after the publica- 
tion of the Elegy in 1751 Robert Burns, 
in The Cotter’s Saturday Night, carried 
Gray’s work further, by expressing 
the beauty, tenderness, and dignity 
of peasant life in verse that was de- 
scriptive, or creative, rather than di- 
dactic. The universal appeal of this 
idyl, with its typical yet admirably 
individualized figures and tender com- 
edy of family life, at once established 
the position of the peasant in British 
poetry; while the many poems in which 
the poet speaks in his own person 
awoke the world to possibilities un- 
dreamed of. The love-passion, for ex- 
ample, had ere this been- divinely 
expressed by Sappho, Petrarch, Shake- 
speare in his Sonnets; but here was a 
poet born in a cottage, and that a 
tumble-down one, who equaled, if, 
indeed, he did not outdistance, any 
one of them! On the other hand, in 
such poems as The Holy Fair, for in- 
stance, he cast a very different light 
upon the life of peasants — it was not 
all simplicity, . pure feeling, model liv- 
ing. But his candor merely strength- 
ened his position. The one thing that 
may be most heartily regretted in his 
volume is the birth of such atrocious, 
though doubtless unconscious, cant as 
is expressed in the lines: 


And, certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind. . . 


As well maintain that the ten- 
‘roomed house enjoys an even greater 
superiority! 

But, before Robert Burns, Robert 
Fergusson, who died insane in 1774, 
aged twenty-four, had not merely 
seized the humorous aspects of peas- 
ant life, but had suffused his Farmer’s 
Ingle with a warm glow of human 
sympathy scarcely known to his pre- 
cursor, Allan Ramsay, in The Gentle 
Shepherd. So that here, too, Fergus- 
son is among the pioneers. 
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The way having now been pointed 
out by Gray and followed up by Burns, 
it is in the poetry of Wordsworth that 
the peasant comes fully and finally 
to his own. Wordsworth had freely 
and gladly acknowledged that it was 
Burns who had shown his youth 


How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 


And it is Wordsworth who thus de- 

claims in his Churchyard among the 

Mountains: 

Exchange the shepherd’s frock of native 
gray ; 

For robes with regal purple tinged; convert 

The crook into a sceptre; give the pomp 

Of circumstance; and here the tragic Muse 

Shall find apt subjects for her highest art 

Amid the groves, beneath the shadowy 
hills, 

The generations are prepared; the pangs, 

The internal pangs, are ready; the dread 
strife 

Of poor humanity’s afflicted will 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny. 

Thus the peasant obtains complete 
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PEOPLE whose ideas of parochial vis= 
itation are drawn from the account in 
Scenes of Clerical Life of Mr. Pugh 
‘sallying out to his parochial duties in 
a white tie, a well-brushed hat, a per- 
fect suit of black, and well-polished 
boots’ would, I fear, have experienced 
something like a shock on witnessing 
our methods at the Mission. For one 
thing, each member of the staff had his 
own ideal. The vicar’s was to cover 
as much ground as possible in an after- 
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enfranchisement in English poetry. 
Much of Wordsworth’s long life was 
devoted to working out the programme 
above enunciated. His Michael, Mar- 
garet, Matthew, are in no stronger 
contrast with Hodge and Diccon than 
is the spirit with which he regards 
them with that of the author of Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle. If Shakespeare 
saw more in the peasants of Charlcote 
and Shottery than he has put into his 
clowns, he at least did not care, or see 
reason, to bring it out. A bit of an op- 
portunist, or at least a man of his own 
time, he had no doctrines, and is on 
that account the better dramatist. He 
simply took the stage as he found it 
and perfected it. We have no quarrel 
with him for that. His clowns, so far 
as they go, are true to nature, and so 
are Wordsworth’s dalesmen. That is 
all. But the contrast between Hodge 
and the Recluse remains as a phe- 
nomenon, or curiosity, of literary 
development. 





noon. Armed with a bundle of hand- 
bills advertising the next important 
service, he would charge a street, or 
a block of model dwellings at a kind 
of hand gallop. thrusting a bill into 
each person’s hand almost before the 
door was opened, and delivering an 
invitation, or rather a peremptory 
command to attend, over his shoulder 
as he fled on to the next house. Mrs. 
Pierpoint, who was not among the 
number of the vicar’s admirers, de- 
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scribed the whole proceeding in a word 
of doubtful etymology, which must, I 
think, have been of her own coining. 
‘Scoustering, I call it,’ she would say. 
‘He’s up the passage and out again 
before you know he’s called. I don’t 
hold with such goings-on, and so I tell 
you.’ His record for a day was said to 
be over 180 visits, and he lived in hopes 
of topping the 200. 

“My own preference was for more 
leisurely methods. I had sense to avoid 
washing day, when time is precious 
and tempers uncertain, but on other 
days I loved to listen, so that the vicar 
looked with scorn on my poor ten ora 
dozen visits in an afternoon. I found 
the conversation of the women end- 
lessly interesting, for if the main sub- 
ject — the theme, so to speak — was 
dull the variations were sure to make 
up for it. For instance, when Mrs. 
Pownall wanted to tell me how Jim, 
her eldest boy, had got the sack at 
work (he had asked his foreman 
whether he was forest-bred or born in 
captivity, which might have been 
overlooked if the junior partner, who 
was passing at the time, had not been 
observed to smile, after which, of 
course, the lad had to go) she had to 
introduce a short account of her court- 
ing days, a detailed description of the 
health Jim had always enjoyed, in con- 
trast to his next brother’s sufferings 
with croup, a dramatic description of 
her contest with the ‘School Board’ 
(t.e., the school attendance officer), as 
to Jim’s attendance at school, and full 
information as to his wonderful appe- 
tite as contrasted with the number of 
things which ‘’is brother Sam can’t so 
much as look at.’ And if the matter of 
the oration should prove to be dull 
there was always interest in what a 
psychologist calls the mental process. 
One woman, for instance, found in the 
fact that my mother had been born in 
Hampshire and her own mother in 
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Wiltshire not only a circumstance of 
the most refined humor, never to be 
referred to without laughter, but also 
a deep bond of union which made me 
at all times an honored guest. There 
were, of course, awkward moments, as 
when little Mrs. Wilson, champion 
fighter of the street, introduced me to 
‘the lady as has took my back room’ 
with the words ‘When ’e fust come 
down our street we said, “ We’ve got 
a soft lot on.”’ Nor did she improve 
matters when she added, ‘None of our 
parsons is anything much to look at, 
with one of ’em red-haired, and the 
vicar ser small, but this one’s civil 
spoke, which is more than yer can say 
for some as is better looking.’ After 
which it required tact to steer the 
conversation into safer channels. 

But if I liked listening to the women 
I found the men more interesting still. 
The women of the district were di- 
vided into those who were very anxious 
that I should visit their husbands and 
those who were very anxious that I 
should not. I soon learned to disap- 
point both classes. For the woman 
who wanted me to call on her husband 
usually only wanted to deliver a vol- 
uble address, nominally to me, but 
actually at her husband, on the sub- 
ject of her own virtues and his faults, 
which was embarrassing for him and 
me alike. On the other hand, the 
woman who did not want me to call 
was usually prompted by a quite 
groundless fear lest ‘he might forget 
*isself and use language.’ One excel- 
lent but foolish woman always referred 
to her husband as ‘ my tiger.’ It is true 
that he had a queer reputation in the 
neighborhood as an Atheist, and ad- 
vanced Socialist, if not indeed an 
Anarchist. But I did not believe half 
she told me of him, and decided to 
beard the tiger in his den. It is hardly 
necessary to say that I found him the 
tamest of wild animals who roared me 








as gently as any sucking dove. I 
should not have been surprised to find 
him an Atheist, for he was a promi- 
nent member of the Boot and Shoe 
Operatives’ Union, and it is a fact, 
strange but true, that there is nothing 
like leather for producing unorthodox 
views. But his supposed Atheism was 
nothing but a total lack of interest, 
and, indeed, of power to be interested, 
in other-worldliness of any sort. And 
his reputation for Socialism or anarchy 
reposed on nothing more than the 
queerest collection of freak opinions 
ever collected by an intelligent but 
uneducated man in the course of wide 
reading of political and economic 
works. We soon became great friends, 
and we spent many a Saturday night 
(he was engaged every other evening 
at his trade society meetings) sitting 
smoking on opposite sides of the fire 
while his wife bathed the two boys, 
aged seven and nine, on the hearth- 
rug between us. I should have enjoyed 
these evenings more if he had not 
always said, ‘When you’re in my 
house, sir, I hope you’ll smoke my 
tobacco.’ Now I favored in those days 
an extravagantly expensive ’Varsity 
mixture, very coarse cut, and found 
fine-cut threepenny shag rather a trial. 
I supposed his action was pure hospi- 
tality, but the first night his wife was 
out he pwned up. ‘The missus does 
not care for the smell of your tobacco. 
She says it hangs about the house. 
And to tell the plain truth I don’t 
much fancy it myself.’ So much for 
Bacon’s Special Mixture! 

When I had laughed him out of his 
habit of addressing me as if I were a 
public meeting, I really think our talks 
did help him to clear his ideas. But 
there were many other men to visit, 
and as I never got him to come to 
church the vicar thought I was wast- 
ing my time. 

When little Mrs. Wilson, introduc- 
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ing me to her new lodger, was kind 
enough to describe me as ‘civil spoke,’ 
but added, ‘which is more than yer 
can say for some as is better looking,’ 
I have always supposed that she had 
the junior curate in her mind. Cer- 
tainly he was good-looking, being 
small, dark, neat in appearance, and 
always exquisitely dressed and well- 
groomed. And equally certainly he 
could not always be described as civil 
spoken, for he combined great quick- 
ness of mind with an apparently total 
disregard for other people’s feelings. 
He had not been with us long when, 
playing the unintentional eavesdrop- 
per, I heard a party of evildoers in the 
Lads’ Club making up the story they 
were to tell when questioned. Just as 
I passed them one was saying, ‘ Wot! 
tell ’im a yarn like that? Gar on wiv 
yer. Where’s yer common? ’E’d see 
through that in a minute. Yer may as 
well tell ’im the truth first go off. Yer 
can’t kid ’im.’ Nor was it long before 
a thorough telling-off of any promi- 
nent illdoer in the Club by the junior 
curate became a subject of delighted 
comment by the other members, all 
of whom had either suffered in the 
same way in the past or expected to 
do so in the near future. 

The first time I knew him introduce 
his drastic methods in parochial visit- 
ing was just after his ordination as 
priest. Early in Lent it was his turn 
to take night calls for the week, and, 
after a long and tiring Sunday, he was 
called out of bed at half-past eleven 
to visit a woman said to be dying in 
Back Chatham Street, a row of four 
or five small cottages behind the 
church. The old woman who came to 
fetch him was obviously the worse for 
liquor, but our old Gamps who sat up 
with neighbors often were, and he did 
not think anything of it. When, how- 
ever, he came to the house he found a 
room full of women in a similar state, 
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and one, lying on the sofa, and ob- 
viously the sick person, very much 
further gone than any. ‘What,’ asked 
the junior curate, ‘is supposed to be 
the matter with this woman?’ ‘Oh,’ 
said a neighbor, with a lamentable 
outcry, ‘her husband ’s dead, and she’s 
fretting, poor dear.’ ‘When did he 
die?’ was the next question. ‘Oh, a 


year ago last Whitsuntide.’ The jun- 


ior curate absolutely bounded where 
he stood. ‘What,’ he cried, ‘you’ve 
called me out at midnight to see a 
drunken woman who is fretting for 
a man who has been dead two years. 
Oh, I’ll talk to the lot of you to-mor- 
row morning.’ And talk to them he 
certainly did. He visited each house 
in the street, and from the almost awe- 
struck accounts afterwards given to 
me I gathered that he said everything 
he could lay his tongue to in each 
house, and then repeated it all over 
again in case he had forgotten any- 
thing. The results, it must be con- 
fessed, were excellent. It soon ap- 
peared that the ‘poor dear’ had put 
her banns in to be married again, and 
the regrettable fall from sobriety had 
been partly a celebrating of that joyful 
event and partly a final tribute to the 
memory of the dear departed. So 
when she had to make arrangements 
for the actual service she secretly in- 
terviewed the lady visitor for the dis- 
trict and begged that the vicar might 
marry her, for ‘the curate did come 
round, and his language was so inti- 
mate that I should never have the face 
to stand up before him, and I’ve not 
touched a drop of drink since.’ The 
intimacy of language must certainly 
have been extreme to have such 
results. 

One example of the junior curate’s 
language I can record in detail. There 
was in Byatt’s Rents a decent old fel- 
low of about sixty who was a lifelong 
teetotaler —a_ Rechabite, I think. 
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His wife had been for some time drop- 
ping more and more into drinking 
habits, and all the efforts of the clergy 
and visitors had been in vain. One day 
the junior curate called and quite 
‘valmly remarked, ‘Well, there, Mrs. 
Morris, your husband’s a decent fel- 
low, and if it would please the Lord 
to take you I should often call to see 
him. But I never come as it is, because 
I do not care to go to a house when I 
don’t know whether it isa woman ora 
beer barrel that gets off the sofa to let 
me in.’ I do not know whether it was 
the idea of the Lord taking her that 
the curate might visit her husband or 
the highly unflattering comparison of 
herself to a beer barrel, but it is a fact 
that poor old Mrs. Morris ran straight 
round to the lady visitor’s house and 
took the pledge, and remained a pillar 
of the Mothers’ Meeting and Women’s 
Temperance Union till her death, many 
years after, so I suppose that the 
junior curate’s methods may be said 
to have justified themselves. 

When, however, he proceeded from 
language to acts public opinion was 
definitely against him. We were in 
those days much plagued with Mon- 
day morning drinking among the 
women. Parties of neighbors, after 
pawning the Sunday clothes, would 
assemble in the house of some leading 
member and order in jugs of beer from 
the Earnshaw Arms. It was never 
very long before some woman had 
‘spasms,’ which required spirits. From 
that time on it was nothing but a 
drunken orgy till the return of the 
husbands, when one was lucky if there 
were not half a dozen fights to be 
stopped. One morning early the junior 
curate was going down the street, and 
saw in Mrs. Wilson’s front room a 
great gathering of women. He ac- 
cordingly went in, but there was no 
sign of any jugs or glasses. Each 
woman greeted him with some ex- 





planation of why she was there. This 
one had run in to ask if Mrs. Wilson, 
poor dear, was feeling any better that 
morning. Another had come to bor- 
row a flat-iron. A third had wanted 
to know the time, as her clock had 
stopped. And so on, and so on. But 
the junior curate only replied; ‘Don’t 
go. Don’t go. Mrs. Wilson has been 
baking, and will want you to help her 
drink what she’s baked, for I fancy 


it is liquid bread.’ And, walkingacross , 


the room, he threw open the oven. 
Sure enough it was full of pots and 
glasses which had been hastily put in 
it when his figure was seen passing the 
window. But, as I have said, his action 
’ on this occasion was deeply resented. 
Even Mrs. Pierpoint — no friend to 
Monday drinking — disapproved. As 
she said to me, ‘I don’t mind the queer 
things he says. After all, talking is a 
parson’s business. But when it comes 
to opening a lady’s oven under her 


very nose, without so much as “By 


your leave” or “ With your leave,” it’s 
going too far. A liberty is what I call 
it.” And really I’m not sure she was 
not right. 

It is many years since I saw the 
junior curate. I expect years and ex- 
perience, if they have not dulled his 
keen mind or decreased his inborn 
knowledge of human nature, have at 
least softened some of his asperities 
and made him perhaps a little more 
tolerant of our common weaknesses. 

Surely it is nothing less than black 
ingratitude on my part to have written 
of the junior curate before saying any- 
thing of our senior. Little Mrs. Wil- 
son, describing the whole staff as ‘not 
much to look at,’ might dismiss the 
senior curate as red-headed, but I, 
who owe to him not merely whatever 
I know of the homely, slighted shep- 
herd’s trade but endless help and en- 
couragements in my early encountérs 
with South London problems, should 
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have done better. Certainly he was 
not as striking a man as that Admir- 
able Crichton the junior curate, but 
he was a notable figure for all that. 
For one thing, he was one of the best 
all-round athletes I have ever known. 
Probably the best Seven of his day, 
he refused a seat in the ’Varsity Trial 
Eight on the nominal ground that he 
‘would rather play Rugby football, 
but really because he could not afford 
the expenses of training. So he missed 
his rowing blue. Coming up from a 
little-known school, he never got a 
trial for the ’Varsity at Rugger till his 
last season. Remaining the most con- 
spicuous man among the forwards 
from the day of his first trial, he broke 
his leg the week before the ’Varsity 
match. So he missed his Rugger blue. 
It would be a good county team in 
which he would not have been worth 
his place for fielding alone, and he was 
a powerful and safe, if not pretty bat, 
and a good change bowler. But what 
most struck me was his power of doing 
fresh things. I do not think he had 
ever boxed till he came to Deptford. 
But such a man as he was not likely 
to let slip so powerful a weapon of 
evangelization as boxing proves among 
the rougher elements of East and 
South London. And it was not long 
before Bob, the potman of the Earn- 
shaw, was loud in his expressions of 
surprise and disgust that sucha middle- 
weight champion should be thrown 
away on the work of a parson. When 
he found Atkins, an old 17th Lancer 
man and once the best sabre of his 
troop, falling deeper and deeper into 
drinking habits, and made him join 
the Men’s Club and teach the other 
men (and the curates too) singlestick, 
Atkins said to me, ‘I taught him and 
I’m as useful with my hands to-day 
as ever I was when I was still with the 
Boys [?.e., the ‘Death or Glory Boys,’ 
the name of his old regiment), but I tell 
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you it was n’t long before he had me 
walking backward round the parish 
room, him hitting me when he liked 
and where he liked.’ 

And with it all he was as gentle and 
sweet-tempered as most red-headed 
people are, especially when they are, 
as Atkins would say, ‘useful with 
their hands.’ In these days of mental 
strain and worry I cheerfully hand in 
the senior curate’s recipe for dealing 
with the troubles of life. ‘When you’re 
worried,’ he used often to say, ‘fill 
your biggest pipe and smoke it out. 
By that time you’ll either know what 
should be done, and then you can go 
and do it, or you’ll know there is 
nothing to be done, and then you 
can give up thinking about it.’ To 
see what was to be done and to go 
and do it were synonymous terms 
with him. For with the boxer’s sweet 
temper he had a double share of 
the boxer’s stubborn determination. 
Atkins, of whom I have _ spoken, 
supplies a good proof of that trait 
in the senior curate’s character. 
Soon after the first time that Atkins 
took the pledge the senior curate and 
I were walking down Earnshaw Street, 
and met Atkins’s pretty little boy of 
about nine crying. Asked what was 
the matter, he sobbed out, ‘Daddy’s 
on the beer again. Daddy’s in the 
beershop.’ At once the senior curate 
marched into the bar and, to the pub- 
lican’s speechless indignation and the 
far from speechless indignation of 
Atkins himself, brought him out and 
took him home. And then he sat, 
merely throwing in a word or two now 
and then, while for more than an hour 
and a half Atkins tried all the resources 
of a wicked tongue in the way of abuse 
and insult. At last, worn out by his 
own rage, Atkins said, ‘It seems to 
me you'll never leave me alone.’ ‘I 
never shall,’ quietly replied the senior 
curate, ‘while we’re both above 
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ground.’ Long after Mrs. Atkins told 
me that that was the turning-point 
with her husband. ‘If I’m worth that 
to any man,’ he said, ‘I’m worth 
something yet, and [’ll have another 
try.’ 

But the senior curate was far from 
being all gentleness and mildness, as a 
story of Atkins’s will show. One night 
in the club Atkins said to me, ‘Heard 
the latest yarn of ’im?’ [the senior 
curate was always ‘him’ to Atkins]. 
“°E was going down the street, and at 
the Duchess [the ‘Duchess of Kent’ 
beerhouse, our worst public-house] 
there was a couple of proper loafers 
leaning up against the wall. One of 
7em says, “Here’s a b parson. 
Let’s knock ’is hat over ’is eyes.” 
What does ’e do but fold ’is arms and 
walk up to ’em and say, “’Ave a 
knock, me men. Come on, ’ave a 
knock. It won’t be the only knock; you 
know.” Well, ’e was sticking out ’is 
jaw the way ’e does when there’s any- 
thing nasty going on. So they ’ad 
a good look at ’im and did n’t like the 
looks of it. Just slunk off into the 
‘ouse like a pair of rats, they did.’ 

I can well believe that they did not 
like the looks of him when he stuck his 
jaw out, for I saw him doing it under 
somewhat similar circumstances. It 
was one dull November evening, and I 
was in my sitting-room on the ground 
floor of the Clergy House, when I. 
heard a noise in the passage outside, 
and an angry voice asking for ‘that 
ginger-headed curate,’ and adding, 
with an oath, ‘When anyone hits my 
boy I hit him, and so I tell you.’ 
Now I knew that the senior curate had 
that afternoon found a boy of sixteen, 
one of the bad eggs of the neighbor- 
hood, trying to strip the tarred felt 
off the roof of our temporary parish 
room, with a view to using it to roof 
in a fowlhouse. Instead of giving the 
lad in charge, the senior curate had 
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boxed his ears and sent him off. So I 
opened my door with some interest. I 
was just in time to hear the senior 
curate say, ‘Oh, if that is so the sooner 
the hitting begins the better.’ But the 
light from my room, streaming out into 
the dingy passage, threw the senior 
curate’s figure up into strong relief. 
He was ‘sticking out ’is jaw’ in a 
way that unmistakably suggested that 
something nasty was going on. The 
angry father had a good look at him, 
and then remarked that he was an old 
soldier himself and did not want any 
trouble. ‘Oh, if you’re an old soldier 
and don’t want any trouble,’ said the 
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Tue Southern express hooted twice, 
and steamed out ef the station of Sils- 
byville, having dropped on the plat- 
form a _ multimillionaire, otherwise 

- Walter Gordon, with no more concern 
than if he had been the post-bag. A 
ragged negro had quickly dragged from 
the parlor-car two heavy valises, and 
Gordon now stood beside them, an ex- 
pression of bored martyrdom on his 
face. He glanced swiftly about, evi- 
dently surprised that no one was there 
to meet him, and that no motor or ve- 
hicle of any sort was even in sight. 

As far as the eye could reach there 
stretched a dusty, yellow road, bor- 
dered by cotton-fields, and the line of 
the horizon was occasionally broken 
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senior curate genially, ‘you’d better 
come in and talk it out like a sensi- 
ble fellow.’ I am afraid many of our 
subscribers would have been rather 
shocked to learn that the result of 
talking it out sensibly was that the 
father went home and gave his boy 
as sound a belting as he had had for 
months. But as the lad joined my 
Rough Lads’ Class the next Sunday, 
the father at the same time joining 
the senior curate’s Men’s Bible Class, 
good may be said to have come of it. 
The Gospel was preached in Deptford 
twenty years ago in many strange 
ways. 








by clumps of scraggy pines. The only 
other occupants of the station ap- 
peared to be a few half-clothed negro 
boys, who stared at him with open- 
eyed wonder, incapable of speech, and 
the ragged porter, who had quickly 
retired to the farthest end of the 
platform, and was lost in distant 
admiration. 

There was a decided air of the 
outside world about Gordon’s well- 
groomed appearance, which made him 
appear ineongruous and out of place, 
standing on the dirty station platform 
of Silsbyville. ‘I shall have to walk,’ 
he muttered to himself. ‘I suppose, if 
I keep straight ahead, something will 
turn up besides cotton-fields.’ 
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He tucked his stick under his arm, 
and grasped the handle of a bag in each 
hand, when his attention was arrested 
by a dirty-looking white man — the 
variety known in the South as ‘po’ 
white trash’ — who was supporting 
himself against a neighboring wall, 
busily engaged in chewing tobacco. 

‘Can you tell me the way to Dray- 
cott Hall?’ called Gordon. 

To his disgust, the man spat a large 
quantity of brown liquid before he 
drawled in reply, ‘ Kape straight ahead 
for a mile or so, then turn to the right, 
cross some fields by Squire Silsby’s, 
and you'll find it thar.’ 

Gordon muttered something under 
his breath not particularly compli- 
mentary to his informant, and started 
off down the yellow road. 

The ‘white trash’ watched his rapid 
strides with amazement, then shouted 
after him, ‘Say, stranger, are you Mr. 
Gordon from the North, comin’ down 
to stop a spell here?’ 

‘Tam.’ 

“Wal, the best thing you can do is 
to come back and wait. I see the buggy 
and Miss Winifred’s niggar, Tite, in 
the village, and he ‘lowed he was 
comin’ to fetch yer.’ 

Gordon slowly returned, and paced 
the platform impatiently, while he 
wondered to himself why he was there, 
why he had ever consented to grant 
this ridiculous whim of his mother’s. 
It was so unlike her to ask any favor 
of him — for she was usually most con- 
siderate — that when she had written 
and begged him to send the gay party, 
his guests in Florida, home on the 
yacht, and to spend the week with an 
old friend of hers — it was so unlike 
her to ask such an extraordinary thing 
that he had consented out of sheer 
surprise. 

From his standpoint he was more or 
less justified in his present rather self- 
complacent attitude of martyrdom. 
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He had been given only three months’ 
leave by the American Embassy in 
London, and with so much open to 
him everywhere in the way of enjoy- 
ment, to consent to pass a week of it 
ina way that could n’t fail to bore him 
was a great sacrifice, and he was not 
in the habit of making sacrifices — 
even to please his mother. 

His meditations were interrupted by 
the arrival of the buggy driven by 
‘Miss Winifred’s niggar.’ 

‘I have been waiting half-an-hour,’ 
Gordon remarked impatiently as the 
old man touched a battered felt hat. 

“Fore de Lawd, massa, I is sur- 
prised. I knew dis hyer train got in 
*tween five an’ six o'clock, so I thought 
ef I'd git hyer about six I'd jes about 
cotch yo’, sah.’ 

They started off down the yellow 
road, Gordon too absorbed in his own 
thoughts to notice the shy glances cast 
by the negro every now and then in his 
direction. 

Finally a soft chuckle attracted his 
attention. ‘Lawdy,’ ejaculated Tite, 
‘to tink dat I’m drivin’ Miss Milly’s 
son growded hup! It jes beats me, it 
do.’ 

‘Do you remember her when she 
was a young lady?’ 

‘I should say I did, massa — and 
when Massa Alfred was a-courtin’, he 
added, going off into another pro- 
longed chuckle. ‘We was n’t so pore 
in dem days as we am now. We still 
kep’ hup the plantation some; but 
now dar ain’ no money to spend on 
nothin’.’ 

Just then they drove under a moss- 
covered stone arch, where once swung 
an iron gate; now the gate was half off 
its hinges, and pushed to one side to 
denote its worthlessness. They pro- 
ceeded up an avenue of huge oak trees, 
hung heavily with the peculiar, long, 
gray, South Carolina moss, which 
seemed to form a never-ending, wav- 
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ing, gray curtain before them. The 
grass grew in spots across the avenue; 
the fences on each side were tum- 
bling down, and propped up in various 
shiftless ways; and the whole aspect 
spelled utter dilapidation, if not ex- 
treme poverty. 

‘Mother must have lost her senses,’ 
groaned Gordon. ‘If her Miss Dray- 
cott is as poor as this, she can’t afford 
to feed me.’ 

At a distance he saw the walls of a 
large house peeping out from behind 
heavy shrubs and trees, and as he got 
nearer and had a better view he was 
surprised at its huge dimensions, and 
its utterly forlorn and tumble-down 
appearance. 

It boasted a broad veranda sup- 
ported by cracked Corinthian pillars; 
green shutters at the windows were 
half-closed to keep out the sun, and 
tied together with string; while honey- 
suckle, clematis, and magnolias, bud- 
ding into flower, flung their long 
creepers over the house and in at the 
half-open windows, or tumbled over 
the veranda, hiding part of it in a be- 
wildering maze of entangled green ten- 
drils and budding purple and white 
bloom. To the right, in the back- 
ground, Gordon could see a long street 
of shattered and empty negro cabins, 
the remains of the quarters which, he 
supposed, had formerly swarmed with 
dusky humanity. 

‘Why,’ said Gordon to himself for 
at least the fourth time — ‘why did 
mother ever ask me to come here?’ 

The buggy drew up at the steps, 
which he noticed were full of pitfalls. 
He picked his way gingerly up them, 
and felt the very zenith of martyrdom 
had been reached! 

A sweet old lady, who made him 
think suddenly of rose-leaves and 
sweet lavender, appeared from some- 
where behind the creepers, and kissed 
him on each cheek. She had soft, 
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parted white hair, and the traces of 
unmistakable beauty in her face. He 
received the kisses — which were un- 
expected — politely, only to find his 
hand grasped next moment by the 
blackest negro woman he had ever 
seen, who seemed to be performing 
some sort of a dance, which consisted 
of alternately bobbing and shaking his 
hand, while she muttered a toothless 
oration. He was too bewildered to 
grasp more than a stray sentence now 
and then. ‘Lawd-a-massy! Miss 
Milly’s son! Glory to de Lawd in 
heaben!’ 

His mother might like this sort of 
thing, but he must confess he did n’t. 
He supposed it was a welcome of sorts, 
but it was most extraordinary. Before 
he had quite recovered from all this 
effusion he heard a mocking laugh, and 
turning quickly, beheld —and this 
was the greatest surprise of all — 
what he thought at first was a vision, 
it was so beautiful; but it was not a 
vision at all, onlya real, live, flesh-and- 
blood girl, in the quaintest, old- 
fashioned, lilac silk gown, which must 
have belonged to her grandmother, 
finished off by a lace kerchief, and a 
bunch of creamy-petaled cherokee 
roses at her waist. ; 

‘And this,’ the old lady was saying, 
‘is Angelica Draycott, the daughter of 
your mother’s old friend Alfred. Sup- 
per is nearly ready, and I expect you 
would like to go to your room. An- 
gelica will show you the way.’ 

Feeling vaguely that it was all some- 
how unreal, he grasped his bags by the 
handles, as though it was the usual 
custom for a guest to carry his own 
belongings, and followed the vision 
down long half-empty corridors to his 
room, where, with a sweet smile and a 
rapid glance from a pair of wonderful 
violet eyes, heavily shaded by black 
lashes, she left him to unpack his 
things. 
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At supper he sat opposite her, and . 


found he was curiously interested in 
corn muffins which she was busily en- 
gaged in toasting on an old silver bra- 
zier. It was an odd meal; it did n’t be- 
gin with soup and end with dessert, 
like any properly conducted repast, 
but seemed instead to be all one course. 
Among other things, there were a fried 
chicken, hominy-cakes, and peach pre- 
serve «— peach preserve which literally 
melted in your mouth, it was so deli- 
cious. The vision, now that he had re- 
covered from his surprise and had 
more brains and time to contemplate, 
came up to all first expectations — she 
was undoubtedly the most beautiful 
girl he had ever seen. 

Never before had he seen such eyes, 
such a perfect mouth, and such a 
peach-like complexion combined in any 
one face; and back from a low brow 
rippled masses of wavy chestnut hair. 

‘Think of it, auntie,’ she was saying 
in the most musical voice he had ever 
heard; ‘we are entertaining someone 
straight from England, who has seen 
the things we have always longed to — 
and never shall. The Tower, and West- 
minster Abbey, and St. Paul’s! Oh, 
it’s too wonderful! I almost feel that 
to look at Mr. Gordon, who has been 
to all of them, is the next thing to hav- 
ing done so ourselves.’ 

‘Please spare my blushes,’ laughed 
Gordon. ‘What you say makes me 
ashamed to confess. I have been to 
ceremonies and thanksgiving services 
and other things at St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, but I am afraid 
I have never visited them in the way 
you mean. As for the Tower — why, 
I’ve never even been near it.’ 

‘And you have lived in London for 
years!’ gasped Angelica. - 

“Yes, I have; but don’t put me down 
altogether in your black books, for I’m 
a hard-working man. What with my 
share of the Embassy business, and all 
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the social functions, the balls, and din- 
ners, and polo, etc., I seem to have no 
time. I have always been most anxious 
to go to the Tower,’ he added, lying 
bravely. 

Angelica gave him a disapproving 
glance. ‘For us it is difficult to under- 
stand,’ she answered quietly. ‘We, 
who shall never have the chance to 
see those wonderful historical things, 
read and dream about them, and you, 
who can, have n’t got the time. How 
funny!’ 

‘You see, Walter,’ interposed Miss 
Winifred, ‘we can’t afford to travel, 
and so we try to make up for it 
through books. Angelica, for instance, 
has steeped herself in history, of which 
she is very fond, and lives in London 
and Paris and other foreign capitals 
through her reading. Poor child!’ she 
added quaintly; ‘it’s probably the 
only way she’ll ever go abroad.’ 

Supper finished, they sat in front of 
a huge fire of South Carolina pine, 
which crackled and sputtered and 
emitted a delicious odor. Angelica sat 
on the floor, the light shining in the 
most bewitching manner on her bur- 
nished chestnut hair, and became oc- 
cupied in knitting a man’s waistcoat, 
the pattern of which seemed compli- 
cated, requiring her entire attention, 
for she joined but seldom in the con- 
versation. Gordon was surprised. He 
even felt a little piqued that he should 
be cast aside for a waistcoat. She cer- 
tainly was making no effort to attract 
him, and he was accustomed to girls 
who did! 

. He was no more spoiled than any 
other man who has been indulged from 
babyhood and had every whim grati- 
fied. Without being conceited, he was 
not unaware that he was good-looking, 
and that he had everything to recom- 
mend him — position, great wealth, 
and a pretty level head. Accordingly 
he had a shrewd idea that there were 
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plenty of charming girls on both sides 
of the Atlantic who would accept him 
for what he had to give — if for no 
other reason. He was, therefore, in no 
hurry to marry, and had arrived at the 
advanced age of twenty-nine without 
ever having fallen in love. His téte-d- 
téte — for it had almost become that 
— with Miss Winifred was interrupted 
by the arrival of a tall, lanky-looking 
young man about his own age, with 
sandy skin, sandy hair, and faded blue 
eyes. His coat and trousers were 
shabby and threadbare, and although 
there was an honest look in the faded 
eyes which appealed to him, Gordon 
decided that the newcomer was about 
as unattractive a specimen of man- 
hood as he had ever seen. © 

‘This is my second cousin, Folke- 
stone Silsby, Mr. Gordon,’ said An- 
gelica, rising from the floor. ‘Kiss 
your second cousin at once, Folke- 
stone,’ she added teasingly. 

The man’s sandy skin deepened to 
a rich crimson, as he obediently kissed 
her on the brow, then shook hands 
awkwardly with Gordon, murmuring 
something about welcoming him to 
the South. 

The addition (if so it could be 
called) of this cousin seemed to awake 
Angelica from her reverie. She put her 
knitting aside, and became quite ani- 
mated; and although both she and 
Miss Winifred asked Gordon innumer- 
able questions about places abroad he 
had never troubled to visit — which 
was rather awkward — still, she had 
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such an intelligent and quaint way of 
expressing herself that he was inter- 
ested, and the evening seemed literally 
to fly. 

‘How well that girl talks!’ he 
thought to himself when alone in his 
own room. ‘Think of finding any- 
thing like her in this poverty-stricken, 
God-forsaken place! What a sensation 
she would create in London with her 
beauty and that patrician air of hers! 
Why, she carries herself like a princess! 
Well, my dear mother, you were n’t 
such a fool after all. I am beginning 
to put two and two together. You 
stopped here for a night two years ago; 
you saw Angelica; you were struck 
with her beauty, as I have been; and 
you noticed other things about her, as 
Ihave done. You may also have had a 
lingering desire to do a good turn to 
some one connected with your old 
beau, Alfred. I remember your saying 
you had treated him badly. Perhaps 
all these years you have tenderly 
cherished the memory of your first 
love. What better reparation could 
you make him, according to your judg- 
ment, than marry his daughter to your 
son, whom you foolishly adore, and 
bestow upon her all your son’s mil- 
lions? Very clever, my dear, and well 
thought out! Now, it also occurs to. 
me that you never mentioned that 
your old friend Alfred eventually mar- 
ried, or that he had left a daughter. 
Well, if I’m ever worth anything as a 
diplomat, I shall take off my hat to 
my mother.’ 


(To be concluded) 





HEART-TO-HEART TALKS 


(Frau Professor Krummbein and Frau General von Stumm) 


Frau Krummbein: Well, then, how 
goes it, Frau General? Is the news 
from the Herr General good? 

Frau von Stumm: He is alive at least, 
and in these daysone must be thankful 
for that. How goes it with the Herr 
Professor? 

[Sounds of deep groaning from 

another part of the house are heard.| 

Frau K: There you have your an- 
swer. Those groans are the Professor. 

Frau von S.: But you are making 
fun with me. How can a groan, even 
if it is a good groan, be a Professor? 

Frau K.: I will tell you that. This 
is the hour when the Professor prac- 
tises his will to victory, after first prac- 
tising his will to cheerfulness. Are we 
not told by the All-Highest and his 
Hindenburg that we who are left in 
the homeland must do what we can to 
keep up the spirits of the people? 

Frau von S.: Now I begin to under- 
stand. 

Frau K.: The poor Professor does 
not find, I am afraid, that he does 
much good, though his attempts at 
cheerfulness are as strong as he can 
make them. They cause the perspira- 
tion to run from the forehead, and 
those groans that you hear are the 
proof that he is not working altogether 
in vain. 

Frau von S.: The Professor is cer- 
tainly a most patriotic man, and if all 
were like him we should soon, I think, 
win the war and teach the English 
and the French not to interfere with 
us any more. But does the Professor 
only groan, or does he do other things 
as well? 


Frau K.: Oh, he does other things 
too. For instance, he will not show 
other people that he is pale and un- 
happy, but’ when he goes out for a 
walk he puts a red color on his cheeks 
and smiles all the time, so that people 
may say, ‘That is the Herr Professor 
Krummbein. He has certainly got 
some good news, for his face is red with 
rejoicing and he keeps on smiling all 


‘the time. Certainly he has the will to 


cheerfulness.’ And then they try to 
smile too, but they do not always 
succeed. 

Frau von S.: No, they are not all so 
patriotic or so well educated as the 
Professor. It is for him to set an ex- 
ample, and that he does magnificently. 
But have you heard the latest trick of 
our enemies? 

Frau K.: Which do you mean? 
They have so many tricks with igas 
and other things that it is difficult to 
keep pace with them. ft 

Frau von S.: Well, it seenis that 
when they go up in their horrible aero- 
planes they take with them tons and 
tons of little printed papers, and these 
they scatter all over Belgium and those 
parts of France in which we are fight- 
ing, and the soldiers pick them up and 
read them, and when they have read 
them they pass them from hand to 
hand and send them home. 

Frau K.: But what is printed on 
these papers? 

Frau von S.: Oh, lies about Bel- 
gium, and who began the war, and 
false things about the All-Highest. It 
is shocking to think that men can 
imagine such tales, and it is wicked 
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that our Higdenburg, who has hard 
enough work to keep the enemy from 
overwhelming us, should have to deal 
with such papers at a-time when he 
wants all his strength for fighting. 
Frau K.: Yes, and it is whispered 
that the fighting is not going well. 
Everywhere our armies have been re- 
treating. Have you heard anything 
about it from your Herr General? _ 
Frau von S.: No, he says nothing to 
me. But my second cousin, Heinrich, 
who is on my husband’s Staff, wrote 
to me that all was not going too well. 
Punch 
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Frau K.; It is almost unbelievable 
that we should be beaten, and after all 
the brilliant things that they have told 
us. 
[At this moment the Professor in the 

back room breaks out with a series 

of groans louder than any that have 

preceded them.| , 
Excuse me for the moment, I think I 
must go and see the Professor. His 
will to victory seems not to be going 
so smoothly as usual this morning, or 
perhaps it is his will to cheerfulness 
that has gone wrong. 


LABOR AND TRADE AFTER THE WAR: 
BOOM OR SLUMP? 


BY E. T. GOOD 


CERTAIN authorities are predicting 
a long-drawn-out period of trade de- 
pression after the war. Now one of the 
essentials of success in the coming in- 
ternational commercial contest will be 
confidence — confidence in our re- 
sources, abilities, and opportunities. 
If we believe that there will be abun- 
dant trade, and that we can success- 
fully compete for the trade, we shall 
make far better plans than we can pos- 
sibly make in a spirit of pessimism 
regarding the prospects and of lack of 
confidence in ourselves. What are the 
prospects? One noble lord who holds 
high office has been saying that the 
certain fall in prices after the war 
must tend to depression in trade. 
One of our leading financial and com- 
mercial weekly journals, in a special 
article on after-the-war prospects, de- 


clares that it is perfectly certain that 
the condition of the country will be 
most serious. Several public writers 
and speakersare forecasting bad times. 
Many Socialist agitators are trying to 
frighten the workers on this score of 
bad trade to stop the war, asserting 
that the longer the war lasts the worse 
will be the conditions of employment. 
Remarkably enough, these prophets 
of bad times after the war are mostly 
the same people who used to tell us 
that if ever we were involved in a big 
war our streets would soon be filled 
with crowds of hungry unemployed. 
To some people the discussion of trade 
after the war may seem rather bad 
taste — the supreme question is that 
of winning the war; but as this matter 
of trade prospects so vitally affects our 
preparations for the coming competi- 
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tion — seeing that predictions and 
fears of depression have the effect of 
destroying confidence, checking enter- 
prise, and arresting industrial develop- 
ments — no apology need be offered 
for calling attention to certain facts 
and considerations that support the 
view that we shall experience a long 
trade boom, and not a slump, after the 
war. 

In the first place it may be observed 
that the world depends almost entirely 
upon three countries for its chief manu- 
factures — textile, iron, steel, and en- 
gineering products. Those three coun- 
tries are the United States, Germany, 
and Britain. While these nations are 
fighting, and devoting most of their 
manufacturing capacities to the pro- 
duction of munitions of war, the 
world’s stocks of manufactured goods 
are running down to vanishing point. 
In addition to the ordinary peace-time 
wear and wastage of articles, there is a 
huge destruction by war. To make 
good the destruction, to replenish 
stocks, and to replace and renew all 
the tools, implements, and utensils 
that are wearing out while the war is 
in progress, will surely tax the manu- 
facturing resources of the industrial 
nations to the uttermost for at least a 
few years. The three nations just 
named are responsible for at least 80 
per cent of the total world’s manufac- 
tures. It is therefore to these nations 
that the world must turn for its sup- 
plies after the war. To-day there is a 
world’s famine in manufactured goods, 
and the more this famine is intensified 
by the prolongation of the war the 
bigger will be the demand for manu- 
factures when peace breaks out. This 
is no argument for prolonging the 
bloodshed. Far from it! But it is 
proof, as far as proof.is possible, that 
the war has already gone on long 
enough to assure a big and long-sus- 
tained demand for manufactures, and 
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that any prolongation of the struggle 
will increase that demand by more 
than any anticipated financial strin- 
gency can restrict it. The world — 
particularly the agricultural world — 
will simply be hungering for just such 
goods as we specialize in. 

It is true that some of the younger 
or smaller nations, and some that have 
hitherto confined their labors to agri- 
culture, are now beginning to develop 
manufacturing industries; but it will 
take long to put down the necessary 
plant and acquire the needful skill seri- 
ously to compete with the three coun- 
tries named. For decades — perhaps 
for generations — the world will be 
obliged to depend on not more than 
three nations, and possibly on two 
nations, for the great bulk of the manu- 
factures it needs. And the world’s de- 
mand is bound to be enormous. For 
instance, the high prices which farmers 
the world over are obtaining for their 
produce will result in this class calling 
for more and better clothing and furni- 
ture, for more implements, machinery, 
wagons, cars, etc., than ever they did 
before the war. Again, the new pros- 
perity given to agriculture will cause 
great developments in farming, vast 
new areas will be opened out, and 
this will result in huge railroad exten- 
sions, which of course means big de- 
mands for iron, steel, and engineer-’ 
ing products. ‘Some countries were in 
great need of railway extensions before 
war broke out. Now the need is still 
greater. In spite of high prices, 
the world, especially the agricultural 
world, will make unprecedented de- 
mands for just those classes of goods 
which we are competent to produce. 
It may be that the chief nations now 
at war will, as a result of heavy taxa- 
tion, themselves call for fewer luxuries, 
and to that extent luxury trades may 
suffer; but against that we may set the 
certain abnormal demand for neces- 
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saries — for houses, ships, railways, 
tools, and implements, even in the war 
worn countries, while the nations not 
directly involved in the war will have 
much more money to spend than ever 
‘they had before. The world will not 
only want its usual, but very unusual, 
quantities of manufactures, and we, 
as a manufacturing nation, may be 
quite sure of as much work as our 
plants and people can do. There is no 
real reason to fear depression after the 
war. 

I have said that the world has relied, 
and must rely, upon three nations for 
the bulk of its manufactures, and that 
possibly it may rely chiefly upon only 
two nations after the war. I believe 
that industrial Germany will finally 
emerge from the struggle so weakened 
that she will not be able to offer us the 
same strong competition she did in the 
past. To-day, while we are managing 
to produce and manufacture iron and 
steel at a rate 4,000,000 tons beyond 
anything we did before the war, Ger- 
many’s output is 5,000,000 tons below 
the pre-war level. Germany will have 
lost two or three, and possibly four 
millions of her men, killed or incapaci- 
tated — a loss of industrial power no 
number of women can make good. 
Germany had millions of men in the 
field and was losing them on a prodigal 

‘scale before we organized our new 
armies. Moreover, Germany is bound 
to suffer much boycotting by the 
peoples of many countries, even if the 
Governments take no special meas- 
ures against enemy trade. It is a re- 
markable fact that Germany has, by 
this war, hit and deeply offended nearly 
all her best pre-war customers. In the 
last twelve months before the war Ger- 
many exported to the countries which 
she has made her enemies more than 
£400,000,000 worth of goods. Even if 
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nothing comes of the recommendations 
of the Paris Economic Conference — 
even if our politicians willfully neglect 
the national trade interests — the 
nation, and our allies and Colonies, 
will not purchase so many German 
products in future. There will be a 
hugely increased demand for British 
goods. Besides, we have so improved 
our manufacturing processes under the 
stimulus of war that we shall be much 
better able to meet any possible com- 
petition that Germany may offer. 

There remains the question of 
American competition. In spite of the 
vast natural resources of the United 
States, that country cannot take, in 
addition to her regular export trade 
and the meeting of her own wants, 
any such volume of the world’s trade - 
as will leave us short. There are limits 
— in fact, there are serious limits — to 
the exporting capacity of the United 
States. There will be more than 
enough business for both Britain and 
America. And we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the Americans 
will never attempt to undersell us by 
such methods of subsidized dumping 
as characterized German competition. 
The rivalry will be fair and square, 
and in open competition we can easily 
beat the United States in almost every 
line of manufactures. The Americans 
will always have a huge trade in their 
own richand well-protected home mar- 
ket, but when it comes to exportation 
our United States friends labor under 
serious natural, economic, and geo- 
graphical disadvantages. Their coal 
and iron fields and shipping ports are 
widely separated, to mention only one 
point. Ours are practically side by 
side. To sum up, there is going to be 
a big trade boom after the war, and 
Britain is going to have the best of 
it. 





ENGLAND IN WAR TIME 


BY P. ALBIN HANSSEN 
Editor of the Social Demokraten in Sweden 


THE other day I heard a story about 
a neutral visitor to London communi- 
cating with his people by ‘code.’ In 
his country the opinion prevailed that 
the people of England were having a 
very bad time, especially in regard to 
food. He promised to let his people 
know the truth as soon as he arrived 
in London. The truth had, of course, 
to be transmitted in ‘code.’ If the 
situation was as bad as they thought 
it to be he should cable ‘ Ella is ill.’ If, 
on the contrary, he found England to 
be well off the message should run, 
‘Ella is well.’ He cabled ‘Ella is very 
well.’ 

The story reminded me of my prom- 
ise to the Editor of the Daily Chroni- 
cle, to write a few lines about my 
impressions of the situation here as 
compared with the situation in the 
Swedish capital, where I have my 
residence. : 

I cannot use the words of Dr. Ehrens- 
perger, that ‘I came to see how 
much you were starving,’ but still I 
thought that in a country which has 
been at war for four years and is 
largely dependent on imports, there 
must be some great difficulties in re- 
gard to the food problem. During 
these years of war we in Sweden have 
continually received boasting messages 
from Berlin about the ‘splendid’ work 
of the submarines in sinking merchant 
ships. We also knew that at the begin- 
ning of this year the food situation 
was causing serious anxiety here, and 
we understood, too, that Great Brit- 
ain was obliged to spare a lot of its 


tonnage for the transport of Ameri- - 
can troops to France. The increase in 
home-grown ‘food could not, we also 
understood, make good for the falling 
off in the imports. So that the conclu- 
sion we came to was that you must be 
suffering from a lack of a great num- 
ber of commodities. 

My first days in London soon as- 
sured me that such a conclusion was 
quite wrong, and that I could truth- 
fully echo the words of Dr. Ehrens- 
perger and say ‘You are in the mids 
of plenty.’ 

This impression is all the stronger 
to a visitor from a neutral country 
which, owing to the war, has had very 
great difficulties to face in regard to 
the food problem. I am not going to 
give you figures and tables. You can 
read in the Labor Gazette of July last 
that when in England the average in- 
crease in the cost of living on July 1, 
1918, as compared with July, 1917, was 
110 per cent, the cost of living in the 
principal town of Sweden in April, 
1918, as compared with July, 1917, 
showed an increase of 146.8 per cent. 
For Stockholm the increase was 160.3 
per cent, and now I think it is about 
200 per cent. 

But to pick out a few items will give 
a much better illustration. 

Take flour and bread. In Sweden, in 
February, 1917, we were compelled to 
ration flour and bread, the weekly ra- 
tion now being 1,400 grammes (equal 
3 lb.) flour or 1,820 grammes (equal 
4 lb.) bread. Here you have not any 
restriction in the use of flourand bread, 
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except ‘Help the Food Controller by 
eating potatoes in place of bread.’ And 
bread in Sweden is about three times 
as expensive as here. It is true the 
Government here spends £70,000,000 
to make bread cheap, but in Sweden 
we have much the same system. 

Potatoes: Instead of telling the 
people to eat more potatoes, we in 
Sweden will have to ration even this 
commodity, the daily ration for non- 
producers to be three quarters of a 
pound. 

Meat: The prices in the free market 
in Stockholm have been 8.10 kroner a 
kg. (equal to 5s.-7s. a lb.) ; the Food Con- 
troller has here and there distributed 
cheaper meat to the working people. 
Now we shall have to ration even meat. 

Ham and Bacon: Plenty in London 
— in Stockholm you are happy if you 
can get a few siices once a month. 

‘Butter: The ration in Stockholm 
when I left was about two ounces a 
week. 

Margarine: The production stopped 
months ago owing to lack of raw 
material. 

Coffee: The ration in Sweden is 
about four ounces every second or 
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third month. No rationing in England. 

Tea and cocoa you have to pay 
fancy prices for in Sweden. 

Boots and Clothes: The prices 
in Stockholm are about double the 
current prices in London; some 
articles made of cotton are rationed in 
Sweden. 

From these few facts you will easily 
understand the feelings of a visitor 
from Sweden when walking about in 
your markets and shops. There is a 
strong wish that we at home were as 
well off as you are, and besides there 
is something like admiration that you 
have been able to handle the situation 
so well in spite of the submarines and 
other obstacles. I know that here, as 
well as in other capitalistic countries, 
there are well-founded complaints of 
private profiteering. As a Socialist I 
am, of course, strongly opposed to such 
profiteering, but it is not my vocation 
to assail private profiteering in Eng- 
land. We Swedish Socialists have 
enough to do to fight our profiteers at 
home. And I think it will encourage 
the fight against the profiteers at home 
when I tell the Swedish people ‘how 
well Ella is.’ 
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Mr. H. G. WE Ls, being intrinsi- 
cally the greatest controversial novelist 
the world has ever known, is entirely 
within his rights when he seems to be 
so exhausting the possibilities of novel- 
istic controversy as to make it un- 
likely that the world will ever produce 
his rival. He can and does do for the 
million in six months what Sir Thomas 
Moreand Samuel Butler have only done 
fora few thousand people through many 
years and editions. Therefore it really 
does seem a waste of his admirable 
energy and of the quite good paper 
which Messrs. Cassell have managed 
to save or secure for him that his 
latest incitement to discussion, Joan 
and Peter, should in these earnest and 
frugal times be seven hundred and fifty 
pages long and should be published 
at nine shillings net, exactly twice the 
old cash price of the six-shilling novel, 
and so form the basis for an external 
and temporary debate on value of 
books and the rise of price in fiction. 

By combining the love-story of a 
young aviator, which he was bound to 
write, and which he has written as no 
one else could have done, with a tract- 
ate of Education, Mr. Wells has cer- 
tainly been able to give great bulk to 
Messrs. Cassell’s experiment, but it is 
quite likely that in consenting to give 
his name to it he may have spoiled that 
commercial venture even .as he has 
spoiled his own double theme. For all 
through what ought to be quite a good 
straightforward novel of action, Mr. 
Wells the debater is heard shouting 
down Mr. Wells the story-teller, and 
the tale in its turn gives the lie to the 
argument when the ends of both are 
reached well on towards the eight 
hundredth page. 


In Joan and Peter Mr. Wells has en- 
deavored to utter his familiar cry that 
before the war Latin and Greek ‘were 
for the most part being slackly, tedi- 
ously, and altogether badly taught to 
boys who found no element of interest 
in them . .:. and a subtle and wide 
demoralization ensued.’ The remedies 
for this state of things are not too 
clearly indicated. Formal logic, says 
Mr. Wells, with ‘that amount of Latin 
which is needed for a complete mastery 
of English,’ should take the place of 
Greek as a literary and mental exer- 
cise. But he does not make it clear 
whether this mixture would leave, the 
patient inclined to write such: sen- 
tences as ‘Right up to the very out- 
break of the war there was not a week 
passed without some new outrage. . . . 
Now it was a fine old church would be 
burned . . . new conditions had robbed 
whole strata of women of any eco- 
nomic importance,’ and leave him con- 
tent to spangle consecutive pages with 
‘much given to reading history,’ 
‘much Victor Hugo,’ ‘after muchargu- 
ment,’ ‘much Sunday walking,’ and ‘a 
profile much enhanced by a romantic 
bang of hair.’ Still, after all, the capac- 
ity to write good English is a rare and 
possibly an over-rated attainment, 
which may have nothing to do with 
empire-building and the altruistic 
administration of Colonies, and it is 
chiefly with denunciation of the inepti- 
tude of English public and private 
school education as a preparation for 
these achievements that Mr. Wells 
peppers and destroys his tale. 

The youth and thrill of Joan and 
Peter’s affairs die out between each 
episode, separated as it is from its fel- 
lows by long arraignment of the Eng- 
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lish public school system, and the 
vigor and briskness of Mr. Wells’s at- 
tack on the educational disadvantages 
inbred in all those pastors and masters 
who know dead languages is finally un- 
done by the novelist’s necessity for 
heroism in his hero. Peter had to go to 
a public school and to a University, 
and though he was on the modern side 
at Caxton and took ‘Stinks,’ his guar- 
dian, Oswald (or Mr. Wells, by means 
of Oswald) foams through chapters of 
indignation against the classical blight 
which emasculates such teaching as 
poor Peter did get. So there you 
are! 

Either the effect of education on 
England before the war was so rotten 
that the youth of England must wither 
collectively in the blast of German effi- 
ciency or it was n’t. And Peter and his 
coeval friends were n’t in the least 
withered; they, according to Mr. Wells, 
were ever so much braver and more 
intelligent, more war-winning and em- 
pire-building than the old gentlemen 
of forty and fifty and sixty who occu- 
pied ministerial, administrative, and 
military authority while Peter was 
fighting. So it must be the educational 
system of twenty, thirty, forty years 
ago that was corrupt and unfruitful 
beyond all shouting, and not the vastly 
improved, enlightened, and modified 
education which formed Peter. But it 
is, up to the last, Peter’s twentieth- 
century schools and colleges which are 
attacked, ridiculed, exhorted, and ex- 
posed, which are subjected by Mr. 
Wells to every sort of criticism except- 
ing that judgment by results which is, 
nevertheless, what Mr. Wells (in one 
of Peter’s dreams) is sure God will and 
does exercise in His dealings with mor- 
tal performances. ‘What I am saying 
to you,’ says Oswald in his final lec- 
ture early in 1918, ‘the University 
ought to have said to you.’ His vision 
of the efficient University is vague 
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enough to be a fair description of those 
already in existence: 


‘Instead of Universities’ — he sought 
for a phrase and produced one that against 
the nocturnal dark seemed brilliant and lu- 
minous. ‘Instead of the University passant 
regardant, we want the University militant. 
We want Universities all round and about 
the world, associated, working to a common 
end, drawing together all the best minds 
and the. finest wills, a myriad of multi- 
colored threads, into one common web of a 
world civilization.’ 

It is the same with Joan. Sex, says 
Mr. Wells, is the one subject on 
which a girl’s education is hopelessly 
muddled. Joan was subjected succes- 
sively to a system of ‘casting aside 
corsets, appealing to nature and sim- 
plicity, professing fearlessness, and tell- 
ing the young a great deal less than it 
had the air of telling them’; to ‘a cul- 
ture that, so far as sex went, was pure 
suppression, tempered by the broad 
hints and tittering chatter of servants 
and base people,’ and_finally to-the ré- 
gime of a school which, by restoring 
prudery in a brutalized form, calls 
from Mr. Wells the verdict: ‘It is no 
more vigorous to ban a topic by calling 
it “soppy” and waving a muddy 


’ hockey-stick at it in a threatening 


manner than it is to ban it by calling 
it “improper” and primly cutting it 
dead.’ But after all this ruinous mis- 
management of Joan’s most vital in- 
terests we find her resisting false lures 
and winning her man by a combina- 
tion of primitive grabbing and analyti- 
cal psychology which would do credit 
to a girl who had never put her nose 
outside the perfect school for daugh- 
ters which Mr. Wells must have in 
mind behind his denunciations. But 
he does not put the curriculum of such 
a school on paper with even so much 
neglect of detail as helps him through 
his advocacy of chemistry and foreign 
travel as subjects in which Peter ought 
to graduate. So Joan, too, is really 
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quite all right, and hockey-playing and 
Newnham have not injured her health 
or her happiness, in spite of Mr. 
Wells’s wrathful prognostications. 

The feeling of defeat caused by this 
canceling out of the two interests of 
the book is enhanced by the gross un- 
fairness with which Mr. Wells uses his 
Dickens-like power to make us chuckle. 
He creates such inhuman delights as 
Lady Charlotte Sydenham (a gross ex- 
ample of the Lady Catherine de Burgh 
type), of whom he makes a grotesque 
Aunt Sally representing the Church of 
England and the Morning Post, and 
bowls it over every time with his own 
neo-philosophic and post-Fabian co- 
coanuts. We resent the obvious un- 
reality of Lady Charlotte’s comic 
christening, her melodramatic abduc- 
tion of Joan and Peter, all her coarse, 
funny antics when we find them used 
not to make us giggle but to make us 
think. Very little thought will take us 
in quite the wrong direction for Mr. 
Wells’s purpose here. Satire should, 
first of all, be impeccably just. 

And this brings us back to the exter- 
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nal question. Is Joan and Peter worth 
9s.? As a novel it is scamped and 
padded, and yet there is not quite 
enough of it. From the nursery, which 
is described twice in contradictory 
terms on pages 3 and 23, through a 
series of perfectly eliminable repeti- 
tions of fact or incident and a crowd of 
unequally realized characters, to the 
brilliant chapters where Peter learns 
to fly, fights flying, and is twice 
wounded, we are conscious that the 
story which might have been so good 
is denied us for the sake of the adven- 
titious and disturbingly inconclusive 
essay which breaks it almost into in- 
coherence. If Mr. Wells had written 
one short story and one long sermon, 
and published them separately at 4s. 
6d. apiece, he might have satisfied the 
claims of Art, Commerce, and the Re- 
form of Imperial Politics. As it is, the 
people who look to Mr. Wells for en- 
lightenment and help in all three do- 
mains cannot even console themselves 
by saying that half a loaf is better 
than no bread; they will just have to 
be glad of crumbs. 





GERMANY AND THE AFRICAN NATIVE 


TueE Report on the Natives of South- 
west Africa and Their Treatment by Ger- 
many, by Mr. E. H. M. Gorges, Ad- 
ministrator of the conquered territory 
for the Union of South Africa, which 
was published recently, is one of the 
most terrible exposures of German bru- 
tality, treachery, and immorality that 
even this war has brought us. Painful 
necessity has made us only too familiar 
with the authentic stories of German 
atrocities committed ‘by order’ wher- 
ever German troops have penetrated 
in Belgium or Northern France, Italy, 
Serbia, Rumania, or Russia. Yet there 
is something peculiarly nauseating in 
this dispassionate narrative of Ger- 
man misrule in Southwest Africa be- 
tween 1890 and 1914, when Germany, 
‘with the goodwill of all the Powers, 
was free to develop in her own way 
the new and fertile colony, inhabited 
by prosperous and intelligent native 
tribes, which she had annexed. We 
hate to think that white men, who 
would count themselves as ‘ good Euro- 
peans,’ could have behaved so abomi- 
nably towards South African natives 
as the Germans did, according to the 
evidence of their own officials. It is de- 
testable to remember that, for the un- 
happy survivors of their blood-stained 
rule, the phrase ‘European civiliza- 
tion’ will have an ironic and ambigu- 
ous meaning. It is repulsive also to 
find that the real authors of these 
crimes feel no shame. Dr. Solf, the 
German Colonial Secretary, has lately 
been boasting of Germany’s ‘merits’ 
in ‘the protection of the colored races,’ 
as if Southwest Africa, for example, 
had been a paradise instead of a hell 
onearth. Yet, though we cannot undo 
the past and restore to life the tens of 
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thousands of natives whom the Ger- 
mans robbed and then slaughtered ‘ by 
order’ in the vain hope of creating’a 
‘new Germany,’ we have at least the 
consolation of knowing that her evil 
work in Southwest Africa and her 
other lost colonies is finished. Every 
man or woman who reads this terrible 
report will come to the conclusion 
that, whatever the cost, Germany 
must not be allowed to regain her 
former colonies. Whatever may be the 
future of these colonies, they cannot 
be entrusted to the tender mercies of 
Germany. In saying this we are not 
influenced in the least by Imperialistic 
ambitions or the desire to extend Brit- 
ish trade. The highest law is that 
of humanity, and in the name of 
humanity we say that it is utterly im- 
possible to let the Germans rule over 
semi-civilized peoples either in Africa 
or in the Pacific. We care not who 
may be chosen to guide the destinies 
of these peoples, now liberated by the 
Allies, so long as they are freed for- 
ever from the loathsome domination 
of Berlin. 

The first German governor, Fran- 
cois, who took up his post in 1890, 
made himself notorious in 1893 by 
suddenly attacking the encampment 
of the peaceful Hottentot Chief Wit- 
booi at Hornkranz and slaughtering all 
the sleeping men, women, and children 
who could not escape by flight. It was 


‘a foul deed which had the effect of 


alienating once for all the largest tribe 
in the Protectorate, that of the Ovam- 
bos in the North, who thenceforward 
kept the Germans out of their coun- 
try. Major Leutwein, who succeeded 
Francois in 1894, found the whole 
country disturbed. His first exploit 
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was the treacherous murder of a Hot- 
tentot Chief, Andreas Lambert; his 
next step was to bring on a war with 
Witbooi, who surrendered on terms 
and served the Germans loyally until 
his patience was exhausted. Leutwein, 
who complacently narrated the his- 
tory of his Governorship in a book, 
and who complained that he was over- 
ruled by superior orders from Berlin 
whenever he wanted to show modera- 
tion towards the natives, was perhaps 
less of a savage than his successor Tro- 
tha, but it was under his rule that the 
numerous and thriving Herero people 
was brought to ruin. The Hereros 
were famous cattle-breeders. The Ger- 
man colonists coveted their herds. 
The Governor therefore nominated a 
sham Herero Chief, who would do any- 
thing for a keg of rum, and imposed on 
him a Treaty drawing an imaginary 
border-line between German land and 
Herero land. All Herero cattle ‘stray- 
ing’ across this border were to be im- 
pounded and sold. By this trick the 
best Herero grazing-lands were con- 
fiscated, with the cattle on them. Not 
content with this, the German trad- 
ers, with official encouragement, went 
about robbing the Hereros over the 
‘border’ of their cattle, sometimes 
paying them derisory sums or giving 
a few cheap garments in return. The 
Germans did not scruple to seize the 
Hereros’ ‘sacred cattle,’ which were 


inalienable by tribal law, and, with 


that appalling lack of decency which 
we now know to be a German charac- 
teristic, they deliberately desecrated 
the sacred burial-place of the Herero 
Chiefs by cutting down the grove and 
turning the place into a vegetable gar- 
den. German farmers employing Here- 
ros were allowed to treat them cruelly. 
The death of a native after a severe 
beating was not regarded as murder, 
though Major Leutwein observes that 
the natives could not understand such 
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‘subtle distinctions.’ The truth was 
that the Germans feared the Hereros. 
Professor Karl Dove, then Director of 
Land Settlement, wrote that, though 
the individual Herero was not very 
brave, ‘the chief danger from them is 
their numbers, and their numbers are 
a standing menace to our safety.’ The 
Professor’s maxim that ‘Leniency to- 
wards the natives is cruelty to the 
whites’ became proverbial, and was 
duly acted upon. The Hereros, mad- 
dened by a fresh series of exactions, 
rose in reyolt in 1904. Major Leutwein 
defeated the main body and could 
have made terms with them. But the 
directors of German colonial policy 
were resolved to settle the native ques- 
tion once for all by abolishing tribal 
organizations, deposing the Chiefs, 
and placing all natives in reserves — 
virtually as slave-gangs —and they 
sent General von Trotha, notorious 
for his massacres in North China, and 
then fresh from a slaughter in East 
Africa, to do the work. The General’s 
policy was simply extermination. He 
began by offering reasonable terms if 
the Herero leaders would come to 
treat. Seven Chiefs went to the Ger- 
man camp at Ombakaha to discuss 
peace; they were taken and shot, with 
most of their attendants. The Gen- 
eral, having disposed his troops, then 
issued an order that every Herero, 
man, woman, or child, should be killed. 
‘I wished,’ he said, ‘to insure that 
never again would there be a Herero 
rebellion.’ The order was executed 
literally. From German, Boer, and 
other sources, the author of the Blue 
Book draws an awful picture of that 
pitiless massacre. The ruffians who 
butchered the women did not spare 
their honor before bayoneting them; 
one party, finding a baby boy alive in 
the desert, amused themselves by toss- 
ing the infant and catching it on a 
bayonet. Thousands of the wretched 
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people fled to the desert and died of 
hunger and thirst. When Trotha had 
been recalled, the new Governor per- 
suaded the remnant to come in. 
When they surrendered, they were 
sent to the coast, where they died like 
flies. Of the Hereros, who numbered 
80,000 in 1904 before the war, only 
15,130 could be found in 1911 and 
these had lost everything but their 
lives. Dr. Rohrbach, who was then in 
the Colonial Service, disapproved of 
Trotha’s policy — not because he had 
doomed a nation to death, but because 
in his blind rage he had destroyed the 
Hereros’ remaining herds of cattle, 
which they drove with them into the 
wilderness. The Hottentots and the 
Berg Damaras shared the fate of the 
Hereros. Between 1904 and 1911 these 
three prosperous tribes diminished in 
number from 130,000 to 37,742, and 
the miserable survivors, forbidden by 
law to own a single cow, were treated 
as Government slaves. 

The German settlers rivaled their 
Government in brutality. The South 
African Administrator charitably says 
that he has found a few humane men 
among them, but the vast majority 
thought that natives had no rights, 
and were encouraged in their belief by 
the unwillingness of the Governor or 
the Courts to interfere. A little re- 
search in the German Court records 
has unearthed some shocking cases of 
persistent cruelty on the part of farm- 
ers. A certain Cramer was tried in 
1913 for beating a number of native 
men and women. An old woman 
named Auma and a younger woman 
named Maria died from their injuries. 
The German doctors took photographs 
of the women’s backs while they were 
in hospital, and these photographs, re- 
produced in the Blue Book, give ocular 
testimony to the horrible severity of 
Cramer’s rhinoceros-hide whip. Two 
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of the other women were prematurely 
confined, and one of the men barely 
escaped with his life. Yet the German 
Court, whose judgment is given at 
length,.could find excuses for the mon- 
ster Cramer, and sentenced him in all 
to four months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 2,700 marks—a_ sentence 
which Cramer’s wife regarded as so 
excessively severe that she promoted 
an agitation in Germany to get it re- 
duced. Many bad cases did not come 
before the Courts, since every police- 
man was allowed to inflict corporal 
punishment on natives at the request 
of their owners, and ‘parental disci- 
pline’ on the part of farmers was con- 
nived at. As a matter of course, no 
native woman’s honor was safe from 
her employer or any soldier or police- 
man. The Bushmen, who are strict 
monogamists, gave infinite trouble to 
their conquerors because the Germans 
kidnapped their women and used them 
as concubines. By 1912 the natives 
were becoming so desperate that Gov- 
ernor Seitz in a secret circular warned 
the Magistrates that ‘brutal excesses 
of Europeans against natives are 
alarmingly on the increase,’ and must 
lead to another rising, which would 
mean economic ruin to the colony, de- 
prived of native labor. ‘A people who 
make a claim to be regarded as a domi- 
nant race,’ he wrote, ‘must first of all 
keep clean their own ranks.’ The fact 
is that the whole atmosphere of the 
German colony was vicious. Adminis- 
trators, Magistrates, and settlers were 
all agreed in principle that the native 
had no rights because, as Professor 
Dove wrote, he was not ‘of the same 
Kultur-position as ourselves.’ The 
German rule was immoral in principle 
as well as in practice. Now that we 
have ended it, we cannot restore it 
without making a mock of our most 
honorable traditions. 





ITALY’S GRAND FLEET 


BY JAMES BONE 


LIKE all her allies, the war found 
Italy with her naval defenses unpre- 
pared. She had no really submarine- 
proof harbor, and the armament of the 
towns along her Adriatic coast was 
quite insufficient to meet a naval raid 
in force. As a member of the Triple 
Alliance, Italy had naturally in the 
past taken no steps to safeguard this 
coast, and when she entered the war 
very little had been done to meet the 
inevitable consequences. It says much 
for the energy and skill of the Italian 
Admiralty that Italy came through 
the first three months of the war al- 
most untouched from the sea. It says 
very little for the Austrians that they 
did not put these defenses more to the 
test. A raid on Ancona, where some 
shells fell in the town, was almost the 
only evidence of the Austrian navy 
which the coast towns have seen. 
While the Italians were constantly 
testing the defenses of the Austrian 
naval harbors, and again and again, 
through Rizzo, Pelegrini, and Payano 
di Melito, penetrating into them with 
disastrous effect, the Austrians, I be- 
lieve, have never been near Brindisi 
or Taranto, and have certainly never 
done any damage there. Their only 
exploits have been two raids on the 
barrage, in one of which they sank 
several of the Scottish drifters and dis- 
abled one of our cruisers. 

The port of Taranto, as is well 
known, has been one of the Allies’ 
great naval bases in the war, and has 
played a large part in our own Eastern 
expeditions. It was at the beginning 
very poorly equipped. There was no 


railway into the dockyard, an almost 
unprotected harbor, and inadequate 
dock accommodation, with few cranes 
of any size and no facilities for the 
handling of guns and machinery. Tre- 
mendous efforts have been made, and 
we saw how wonderfully the whole 
place had been developed and trans- 
formed, until now it was established 
as a great war port with a big future. 
It is well known how much has been 
done here as a depét for munitions for 
Albania, Salonika, and Egypt. At the 
beginning Italy willingly gave her 
stores of coal to the ships of her 
allies, providing 70,000 tons to the 
British Government alone, but the 
virulence of the submarine work in the 
Mediterranean about this time created 
shortly afterwards a distressing situa- 
tion for her. A new town had been 
created at Taranto as the Allied 
coéperation extended, 7,000 Italian 
laborers being allotted to the Brit- 
ish for their work. Despite the mix- 
ture of troops of many nations and 
the difficulties where so many nations 
required the same thing, there has 
been virtually no trouble at all at Ta- 
ranto, and perfect harmony between 
all the Allied units. We saw much of 
this unity in the course of our tour. It 
was indeed living in a League of 
Nations — French, Italians, Ameri- 
cans, Serbians, Japanese, Greeks, and 
British — all working and thinking to- 
gether, in the same set of problems 
and for the one common end. 

The Italian fieet was one of the . 
great sights of the tour. We saw it in 
a harbor where conjunction with the - 
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French fleet could quickly be made. 
It is a very modern fleet, including 
many vessels completed since the war 
began. No one could mistake it for 
the navy of any other Power. The 
French ships run to many funnels 
(there is a five-funnel type) and deck 
structures and top works. Beside these 
ships the Italians seem bare and ultra- 
symmetrical, especially the Giulio Ce- 
sare class, with their two great straight 
funnels rising sheer from the deck and 
forming a U between them. These 
vessels, completed in 1914 and 1915, 
are 22,340 tons displacement, and 
carry thirteen 12-inch guns and eight- 
een 4.7. The feature of the armament 
is the three-gun turrets, with the two- 
gun turrets above them, with their ex- 
traordinarily formidable aspect. The 
Italian genius for electricity, which is 
seen not only in the inventions of Mar- 
coni but in the generation of electric 
power from the rivers for nearly all the 
lonely little towns in the mountains, 
has taken many interesting forms in 
its application to warship work. The 
Andrea Doria and her sister ships, of a 
slightly larger class than the Cesare, 
were of particular interest in this as in 
other respects. The speed of these 
_ ships is given as 23 knots. 

But the most impressive example of 
Italian genius was not in the creation 
of a ship but in the salving of one that 
had been lost. This was, of course, the 
Leonardo da Vinci, the battleship 
which was blown up by a traitor in the 
harbor at Brindisi nearly two years 
ago. The vessel was torn by an inter- 
nal explosion, turned over, and sank. 
When operations were begun one end 
of her was about 14 feet in the mud. 
It was impossible to begin the work 
of cutting away her gun-turrets and 
guns as she lay on the uneven bottom 
of the sea. The first operation was to 

make and support a sling and pass it 
under her aft, raising her so that she 
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lay on the level, and then the cutting 
away of the turrets began and the 
patching of the holes and the work to 
raise the ship. The Leonardo has a 
displacement of 22,340 tons, and with 
her 914-inch armor belt and 12-inch 
guns she presented a problem in sal- 
vage very different from that of the 
biggest merchant ship. The problem 
has been so far solved that she is now 
floating, and we shall hear of her this 
year being taken into dock, where she 
can be patched and taken out, when 
the further extraordinary operation of 
turning her upright again will be per- 
formed. The work is entirely done by 
compressed air, and as many as 60 
divers are employed at a time. There 
are two sets of machinery, all electric 
except one machine in each pontoon 
for divers. We visited the wreck, and 
there saw one of the strangest things 
in the war. The bottom of the ship 
rose out of the water, a long elliptical 
iron island, on which were all’sorts of 
structures, huge airshafts cut through 
it, and other cylinders and small 
houses and stores. It reminded one of 
Sinbad’s ‘island,’ where he landed and 
lit a fire and enjoyed himself till the 
whale dived. There is secure footing 
on the rusted bottom plates, with their 
many discolorments, and as you walk 
over the planks to the pontoons aft 
you look down through the clear water 
on the fungi-covered propeller sockets 
and the counter of the great ship. It 
must have been a strange sight after 
all the great patches were put on, the 
air-locks made, and the air pumped in 
for seven days, and the bottom of the 
ship emerged from the sea. At an- 
other port we saw the battleship Bene- 
detto Brin, which was also the victim 
of an internal explosion. She, too, has 
been raised and her guns recovered, 
but she will never be fit for service 
again. 

Our travels also took us across. the 
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Adriatic to Valona, where we saw 
something of the Italian military 
effort and the great importance to 
Italy of that port. No one who has 
not visited Albania can really appre- 
ciate the remarkable achievements of 
the Italian in road-making. He is in- 
deed the heir of old Rome. Here in 
these wild and apparently inaccessible 
mountains you find motor roads climb- 
ing to a height of 5,000 feet, and so 
well and truly laid that these appar- 
ently frantic, but in reality safe and 
accurate, Italian drivers can tear along 
at 30 miles an hour and faster. I 
motored over the new road from Va- 
lona to Santi Quarante, about 100 
miles long, where three months ago 
there were only mule tracks at in- 
tervals. Under the Italian labor bat- 
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talions, Austrian prisoners and Alba- 
nian men and women were still at work 
on it, and we were able to see incident- 
ally the goodwill of the people of the 
district to the Italians. The road 
mounts and descends in hair-raising 
corkscrew turns and.sharp bends. At 
one point about 5,000 feet up I looked 
down through the clouds rising as from 
a cauldron on little forests 2,000 feet 
below. There is no wall or guard posts, 
and the sensation as you grind round 
a corner a few inches from the edge is 
much more thrilling than flying is, 
especially when the chalky surface of 
the road seems to give and slide with 
you. But nothing ever happens on 
these roads, and the vultures overhead 
that accompanied us ought to have 
lost heart long ago. 


THE BULLY AS GENIUS* 


THis new study of Germany’s gigan- 
tic unifier is very opportune and far 
transcends the link in a series. It 
raises problems and propounds solu- 
tions strongly bearing on the present 
world-issues, while, both historically 
and psychologically, it is a work often 
brilliant, always enlightening; written 
neither from the professorial chair nor 
the journalistic desk, but instinct with 
a full and inner knowledge both of 
documents and transactions. We do 
not always agree with Mr. Robertson’s 
pronouncements, nor can we endorse 
his immanent identification of nation- 
ality with race, Germany being an 
egregious instance to the contrary. 
Further, we find some curious gaps, 


* Bismarck. By C. Grant Robertson. Constable 
1918. 10s. 6d. net. 


notably with regard to Lassalle’s in- 
fluence, and also respecting Disraeli’s 
great and commanding part in the Ber- 
lin Congress, which awed Bismarck 
into admiration. Nor is any allusion 
made to those two signal speeches 
which Disraeli delivered as early as 
1848 — penetrating prophecies and 
warnings of Prussia’s real ambitions. 
Once more, it is evident that Mr. 
Robertson thinks highly of those ‘Na- 
tional Liberals who in the main seem 
to have been abstract doctrinaires far 
more than inspired visionaries,’ rightly 
regarded by the Prussian Mahomet as 
only pawns in his game. ‘I fear,’ he 
exclaimed in 1849, ‘the whimpering 
sentimentality of our century which 
discovers a martyr in every fanatical 
rebel.” And again, ‘The character of 
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the English Revolution is Freedom, of 
the French, Equality. French Equal- 
ity is the will-of-the-wisp, daughter of 
envy and greed, pursued without suc- 
cess by that richly gifted nation for 
sixty years through blood and mad- 
ness.’ These statements, which apply 
to Bismarck’s wandering fires also, are 
true to-day, and characterize the op- 
posed tyrannies both of autocracy and 
of unlimited ‘democracy.’ Bismarck 
at least saw things as they are. His 
idealisms dealt with national strength 
and perfected unicn and not with the 
vaporings that belie themselves in 
action. Mr. Robertson has given 
us some most valuable information 
about the ‘Reinsurance Treaties’ of 
1884 and 1887, but we sometimes feel 
that this book is overpacked — almost 
necessarily — so that the intricacies 
of intertwisted knowledge occasionally 
prevent us from seeing the wood for 
the trees. Vivid though he is, he tends 
to lack the artistic quality, and the 
long panorama of developments tends 
to obscure the man who moulded them. 
For — Mr. Robertson will admit — it 
is character that creates events, not 
events that create character. In a 
word, this talented author is more 
scientific than imaginative. 

Two central features emerge from 
his analysis. It is true, as he insists, 
that Bismarck incarnated ‘The State 
as Power.’ But in a far different sense 
it is also true that Great Britain has 
incarnated the Community as Power. 
The contrast is very striking — the 
contrast between growth and gratifi- 
cation. Our Empire has arisen from 
no labored plan, but from the free 
play of character and initiative. It 
has come unsought, unbrought, un- 
bought, and for that very reason it has 
stayed. It responds elastically to hu- 
man nature. The Prussian Power — 
since Bismarck’s death the Prussian 
dream of world-ascendancy — springs 
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from constrained and constraining 
formulas, and most of its tendencies 
may be found latent in Frederick the 
Great’s Diary. And the second feat- 
ure is this. Bismarck, like the early 
Jesuits, condoned a double code of 
ethics. He would commit crimes as a 
statesman which he abhorred as a 
man. This Mr. Robertson shows 
clearly. But we should bear in mind 
also that unreserved ‘Democracy’ in- 
clines towards precisely the same du- 
plex set of morals, adding ignorance to 
insolence. And in this phase “Democ- 
racy’ spells hypocrisy. — 

Bismarck was born in 1815 —a part- 
ing of the ways—and Mr. Robert- 
son’s long overture presents the 
troubled scene of German politics from 
that juncture to the 1848 revolution. 
That ‘revolution’ was eminently non- 
Prussian. Everything was talked, 
nothing was done. Bismarck, scan- 
ning the dim horizon, resolved on 
action, and his one great aim was the 
absorption of the living Germany and 
the dead German Empire into Prussia. 
This was never the scheme — as ‘ La- 
borites’ here now bellow — of the agra- 
rian aristocracy known as Junkerdom. 
It was a racial frenzy. The Prussian — 
race — originally Slav — was to domi- 
nate the others. The Prussian Crown 
was to overbear all formal federations, 
the Prussian heel was to grind all 
thwarters everywhere to powder. A 
welded Germany was to rule the Euro- 
pean stage — by craft and force — as 
eminently Prussian. This purpose Bis- 
marck pursued with unswerving will 
and unscrupulous adaptation. He 
stood really neither for Junkerdom 
(which he loved) nor for Monarchy 
(which he served), but for crushing au- 
thority —a caste that commanded 
and a people that obeyed. But in the 
furtherance of his plan—as demo- 
cratic despots have done also — his 
titanic intellect overdid the part. He 
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took up parties and dropped them as 
a parvenu does acquaintances. He 
played on other nations at once so 
subtly and brutally that he himself 
created the measured tangles from 
which his adroitness escaped. He 
thoroughly enjoyed the Machiavellian 
game, but he lacked the finesse of the 
Italian touch. At root he was a bully 
—the bully as exuberant genius; 
throughout, his motto was ‘Squash or 
square.’ And therein lies his condem- 
nation. By turns he cajoled and‘black- 


mailed both Austria and France. By 


turns he both flattered and frightened 
Russia, though Austria was his neces- 
sity and Russia his dread. He set Italy 
against France and France against 
Italy. _He pitted the Vatican against 
free thought and free thought against 
the Vatican. He sought amity with 
Britain so long as her diplomatists 
were hoodwinked by him. He loved 
secret understandings, ‘reinsurance’ 
treaties, and the like — means to- 
wards check and countercheck, and 
the isolation or humiliation of France. 
Above all, he continued the Frederick- 
ian tradition of so manceuvring condi- 
tions as to make (and brazen) out any 
Prussian war as essentially and di- 
vinely ‘defensive.’ The Germans were 
never to seem aggressors — only to be 
transgressors. And so this man of iron 
played tricks with Europe like a mon- 
key, or rather a baboon. When he 
fastened the dual alliance on suspect- 
ing Austria he said that it was her 
flannel shirt to which in a winter or 
two she would get accustomed. He 
had no love for her. ‘Our policy,’ he 
told his wife in 1859, during the Aus- 
tro-Italian War, ‘glides more and 
more in the wake of Austria. A shot 
on the Rhine and it is all over with 
the Austro-Italian War, and in its 
place will come a Franco-Prussian 
War, in which Austria, when we have 
lifted the burden off her shoulders, will 
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support or fail us as her interest dic- 
tates.’ This burden-lifting was, in fact, 
her subjugation and deposition. In 
home affairs, too, he was determined 
in all the shiftings of federal arrange- 
ments and constitutional camouflage 
that Crown and War Office should be 
paramount over a parliament which 
was little more than a debating-society 
— a vent for words impotent against a 
bastion of steel. 

The Schleswig-Holstein affair — ad- 
mirably here outlined — was typical 
of Bismarckism. Things racial and po- 
litical were so managed that Prussian 
entry into a bi-lingual territory be- 
came imperative, and the emascula- 
tion of Austria in sight, Bismarck’s en- 
gineering both of the quarrel, of its 
alternative solutions, and of the futile 
congresses which paltered while Prus- . 
sia marched in, was masterful in the 
extreme. Europe awoke to find an oc- 
cupation which was an annexation, 
with the logical sequel of Kéniggratz 
for the transference of German hege- 
mony to Prussia. Then in due course 
followed that secret pact with Napo- 
leon III concerning Belgium, the pub- 
lication of which just before the war of ’ 
1870 was to vamp up and varnish the 
indispensable ‘ Defensive War’ theory. 
And then came the Benedetti telegram 
—which Mr. Robertson proves to 
have been no forgery —the débdcle 
of France, the possession of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and a long series of manifold 
manceuvres to keep an irritated but 
helpless France out of the picture. 
For the great Chancellor desired no 
actual rupture. He knew that peace 
was necessary for the consolidation of 
new Germany. By every means, fair 
or foul, he consolidated it. The army 
grew with colossal strides, and Ger- 
many, striving to keep pace with it, 
was breathless with admiration. The 
Reichstag was reduced to much the 
same status that our own Radical- 
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Socialists desire for the. House of 
Lords. Every opportunity was taken 
by this dictatorial opportunist to 
found the habit of discipline and the 
discipline of habit. He was dead 
against any waste of energy in colonial 
expansion: all that he was bent upon 
was sovereignty over Europe. He 
would call the tune and the rest would 
dance, not least in his manipulations 
of Russia and of Turkey and his prov- 
ocations of a feud between France 
and England. ‘Divide and Rule’ is a 
classical policy. 

His own end was a tragedy. He was 

The Saturday Review 


WAR WEARINESS—A PARALLEL AND A WARNING 


degraded from his dictatorship — 
kicked into retirement by the young 
and graceless hothead whose megalo- 
manias he had rendered possible. Bis- 
marck called into being the monster 
that devoured him. But he also fabri- 
cated the monster that was to desolate 
Europe. Never would he have de- 
clared the present war, at any rate at 
the present hour. But he made it feas- 
ible, credible, popular. We cannot say 
‘peace to his ashes.’ He was built of 
monumental stone. He is pyramidal, 
but the pyramids commemorate not 
life, but death. 


WAR WEARINESS—A PARALLEL AND A WARNING 


BY T. A. GURNEY, LL.B. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s life contains 
many suggestive lessons for the present 
moment, and there are moreover strik- 
ing points in common between the posi- 
tion of the Allies to-day and that of 
the North a few months before victory. 
Both great struggles had freedom, 
brotherhood, and peace for their 
watchword. Both had to face an 
utterly new situation which no prece- 
dent from the past could salve. ‘The 
dogmas of the quiet past,’ said Lin- 
coln, ‘are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high 
with difficulty, and we must rise to the 
occasion. As our case is new, so we 
must think anew and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves, and then 
we shall save our country.’ In both 
cases the ultimate issues were far 
wider than national self-preservation, 
and yet closely bound up with it. ‘In 


giving freedom to the slave, we 
assure freedom to the free,’ wrote 
Lincoln in his message to Congress in 
December 1862. ‘We shall nobly save 
or meanly lose the last, best hope of 
earth.’ 

But in nothing is the parallel more 
striking or suggestive than in the dan- 
ger which confronted Lincoln after 
four years of war. That war kad be- 
gun with one disaster after another for 
the North: one has only to mention 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, Bull Run, 
Chancellorsville. The hope of the 
Confederates was that even by May 1 
of that first year they might enter the 
capital. Not a man in the North on 
the other hand, strange to say, guessed 
what the struggle would be. Yet, dur- 
ing all those years of worries and de- 
feats and disappointments, the spirit 
of the North stood firm and unflinch- 
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ing. It was only when victory was al- 
most in sight, in the autumn of the 
fourth year of the war (1864), that a 
dangerous depression set in. ‘When 
no wise man could have a doubt,’ 
writes Lord Charnwood, Lincoln’s bi- 
ographer, in his volume in the Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century Series, ‘which 
side would win, people were inclined 
to think that the moment had come 
for giving in.’ It sprang of course from 
a war weariness which made peace its 
objective rather than the aims for 
which the war had been fought almost 
to a finish. The slowness with which 
final victory came, startling as it may 
seem to us, was a bigger strain on the 
nation’s nerves than the terrible reality 
of danger and disaster which had 
marked the years of reverse. And Lin- 
coln, seeing that everything for which 
he had fought was at stake in that last 
round of the fight, stood firm. He took 
courage from army and navy. ‘In this 
purpose to save the country and its 
liberties, no class of people,’ he said, 
‘seems so nearly unanimous as the 
soldiers in the field and the sailors 
afloat. Do they not have the hardest 
of it? Who should quail if they do 
not?’ 

Unofficial negotiations for peace 
were opened by the South, with the 
proposal that North and South should 
unite to drive Maximilian and the 
French out of Mexico. The President 
forbade any conference with General 
Lee except on the terms of his capitu- 
lation. By exceeding their powers the 
Southern leaders declared themselves 
willing to treat, and a meeting was ar- 
ranged on board steamer in Hampton 
Roads. For four hours the South set 
forth proposals for a compromise in- 
volving readjustments of territory to 
the advantage of the North. Lincoln 
listened, but was inexorable. ‘Gentle- 
men,’ he said at last, laying his hand 
firmly on the map spread out before 
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him, ‘this Government must have all.’ 
The line he took then was the same 
throughout on every occasion. ‘Be- 
tween the insurgent leader and us,’ he 
declared, ‘the issue is distinct, simple, 
and inflexible. It is an issue which can 
only be tried by war and decided by 
victory. If we yield, we are beaten: if 
the Southern people fail him, he is 
beaten. Either way, it would be the 
victory and defeat following war.’ No ~ 
charge of recklessness in shedding 
blood deterred him for a moment from 
that firm, unyielding attitude. It was 
the line of his trusted General — 
Ulysses Simpson Grant, whom, play- 
ing on his initials, because of his un- 
yieldingness, the nation rechristened 
‘Unconditional Surrender Grant.’ 
The spirit of compromise found 
final expression in the putting, up of 
McClellan—the procrastinating Gen- 
eral who had been relieved of his com- 
mand — as a rival for the Presidency, 
a rivalry which ended happily in the 
complete triumph of Lincoln. But the 
danger was a real one, and he took ex- 
ceptional steps to meet it. By Ameri- 
can law there is an interval between 
election to the Presidency and the 
actual taking up of office. At his last 
Cabinet meeting before the election 
Lincoln wrote a resolution upon a 
paper, which he folded over, asking his 
Ministers to append their signatures 
without reading it. So great was their 
trust in him that they did so. After 
his reélection he produced it, and re- 
minding them of it, read it over to 
them. It recited their determination 
to so codéperate with the President- 
elect in the interval between his elec- 
tion and inauguration as to save the 
Union by active military measures be- 
fore he stood finally committed to a 
weak peace policy which would have 
shattered it. It was this resolute, im- 
movable determination of Lincoln and 
his friends at this juncture to fight the 
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war-weariness which hazarded all the 

fruits of the nation’s sacrifices, at 
every stage and by every meth- 

od, which, in winning freedom for 
The Outlook 


WAR-TIME 


BAD FINANCE, BAD SPIRIT 


THanks to the belated firmness of 
the Government, the devoted exer- 
tions of Mr. J. H. Thomas, general 
secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, and the patriotism and 
good sense of the great majority of the 
railway workers, the danger of a 
national disaster in the shape of a rail- 
way strike has been averted. This dan- 
ger only threatened because a minority 
of the men, eager to take advantage of 
a chance of improving their position, 
_ refused to be bound by an agreement 
which had been recognized by their 
leaders as fair. If this minority had 
carried their fellow workers with them 
they would have made anything like 
collective bargaining impossible in fu- 
ture, and so undermined the whole 
trade union organization, to say noth- 
ing of the injury that they would have 
inflicted on the nation and its Allies 
and on the great cause for which 
they are fighting. Why should such a 
danger have menaced the causes of 
freedom and justice? The men who 
threatened it so seriously are in most 
cases just as patriotic as the rest of us. 
They come from a class which re- 
sponded with marked alacrity to the 
recruiting appeal in the early years of 
the war, and has produced some of the 
finest fighting men in an army which 
has beaten the Prussian war machine 
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America herself, has made her now 
our great ally in fighting for a world- 
freedom, only obtainable on the same 
terms. 


FINANCE 


whenever its leaders have given it a 
fair chance. Why should such men as 
these — or their kindred left at home 
— threaten not only the Allied cause, 
but the patiently built-up fabric of 
trade unionism, that has done so much 
and may do so much more, to improve 
the lot of the workers? 

No one who is not in close personal 
touch with the men in question can 
presume to give a decided answer to 
this question; but several reasons 
stand out as probable causes of a move- 
ment which is at first sight so amaz- 
ingly illogical. In the first place, there 
is the pitifully bad education that this 
immensely wealthy country has seen 
fit to provide for the majority of its in- 
habitants. It has taught them little or 
nothing about the facts of life and the 
duties of a citizen, and then feels hurt 
and surprised because some of them, 
at a time of great strain and pressure, 
arrive at curious conclusions as to what 
is best for the country and for them- 
selves. Secondly, there is the bad im- 
pression caused, and very naturally 
caused, among those who are inclined 
to question the sincerity of our ruling 
classes in the matter of our war aims, 
by the Government’s flirtation with 
protection and an economic boycott 
of our enemies, without regard to the 
terms of peace. That a boycott of a 
half-beaten and unregenerate Ger- 
many might be necessary as a curb on 
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her future ambitions all must admit. 
But measures taken and talked of by 
members of the Government, advo- 
cated by the Ministry of Information’s 
famous film, and preached by Mr. 
Hughes, an officially invited visitor, 
can easily be made to look as if a war 
that is ostensibly to make the world 
safe for democracy is to be used as a 
means of Imperialistic atid commercial 
aggression, even if German militarism 
is defeated and dethroned forever. 
We do not believe that the good sense 
and honesty of this country would tol- 
erate such a sordid end to a war that 
was entered on for such different ob- 
jects; but since the Government sees 
fit to play these questionable games, it 
cannot be surprised if the determina- 
tion of some of the workers is shaken, 
and if a handful of adroit pacifists, 
who want to check our war effort, use 
the Government’s mistakes as a means 
of making trouble. Finally, there is 
the very natural belief, engendered by 
‘ inflation and bad war finance, that the 
rich are making fortunes out of the 
war, and that high prices are putting 
millions into their pockets. We believe 
that, on the whole, the tendency is the 
other way, that, though some of the 
well-to-do are still being allowed to get 
away with big lumps of war spoil, one 
result of the Government’s extrava- 
gance and financial ineptitude has been 
to distribute the income of the coun- 
try more widely, and that the richer 
classes as a whole are, or will be, less 
rich owing to the war. But unchecked 
inflation, reckless waste by the spend- 
ing departments, huge amounts bor- 
rowed at high rates, and taxation that 
still, in the fifth year of this enor- 
mously costly war, leaves the wealthy 
with a big free margin to do with as 
they please, are facts that do not tend 
to impress on workers the need to 
work hard and steadily, for a wage 
that has little more than covered the 
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advance in the cost of living for those 
who before the war worked for pay 
that was admittedly low. Earners of 
wages on this scale may also, when we 
consider the extent of the economic 
education that has been given to them, 
marvel when they see that it is neces- 
sary for the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor to come to the city and 
appeal for a better response to the 
loans that the Government offers to 
those who are blessed with a margin. 
The investing classes are asked to pro- 
vide, by the purchase of War Bonds, 
£25,000,000 a week to finance the war. 
This sum, is much too small in view 
of the deficit of £2,000,000,000 and 
more that is expected this year. But, in 
spite of the highly favorable terms at- 
tached to the Bonds, it has not been 
found. With this example before them 
of the financial patriotism of the well- 
to-do, it is not to be wondered at that 
low-paid workers should have hazy 
notions about their economic duty at 
this crisis. 


The Economist 


BANKS AND THE FUTURE 


AT a moment when our banks have 
to prepare themselves to deal ade- 
quately with new problems it is es- 
pecially pleasing to have proofs of the 
talent and strength of the men who 
will direct the fortunes of the enlarged 
banks. The speeches delivered by Sir 
Edward Holden and Sir Herbert Ham- 
bling suggest that the arising of an 
emergency has found us prepared with 
men well able to deal with it. Our be- 
setting sin has been to wait until we 
are faced with difficulties and then 
improvise means of meeting them. Sir 
Edward Holden assures us, and the 
action of the leading banks justifies the 
claim, that ‘the bankers have been de- 
termined, notwithstanding strenuous 
opposition, that it should not be al- 
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leged against them that they have not 
made full preparations for meeting the 
international trade competition which 
will arise after the war, and that they 
have not done everything in their 
power to retain London as the finan- 
cial centre of the world.’ Both Sir 


Edward Holden and Sir Herbert Ham- | 


bling dwelt on the need for assisting 
manufacturers to transform factories 
now devoted to war work so that they 
may quickly undertake production for 
export. The country must be re- 
stocked with raw materials, and the 
supply of these must be assured. In 
these departments of business there 
will be ample scope for the employ- 
ment of banking resources on a large 
scale. 

Intensified production at home 
would be of small service if the pro- 
ducers'could not count with certainty 
on a market for their wares. It is in 
this respect that the severest struggle 
may be expected, and it is in this 
sphere that the strengthened banks 
will find the widest opportunities for 
the employment of their abilities and 
their resources. They have to counter 
an organization of a highly effective 
type. Sir Edward Hambling well de- 
scribed how every German trading 
establishment abroad serves as an in- 
telligence department for every other. 
‘Each of these subsidiary industrial 
companies, and each of these German 
controlled banks, therefore, has behind 
it for propaganda purposes the whole 
weight of one of the greatest combines 
which has ever existed, and each is di- 
rectly interested in pushing the sale of 
German manufactured articles and in 
obtaining and supplying information 
for the benefit of German trade.’ We 
are too individualistic and too little 
amenable to control to imitate this net 
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work, ‘but Sir Herbert sketched an 
alternative and simpler machinery 
whereby banks, working in conjunc- 
tion with the Consular service, should 
assist British traders with informa- — 
tion which is often as valuable as finan- 
cial accommodation. 

We have special reason to be satis- 
fied that the banks have reached such 
a forward stage in their preparations 
for the after-war struggle. Sir Herbert 
Hambling quoted a Viennese whine 
about the formidable nature of the ar- 
rangements for enlarging the economic 
sphere and power of Britain after the 
war. The Germans themselves are be- 
ginning to be much worried about the 
prospects of their industry and trade 
after the war. A writer in one of the 
popular Berlin journals has been be- 
wailing that Britain is secure of sup- 
plies of raw materials, and has begun 
to be so independent of the German 
manufactured goods on which she for- 
merly depended, that Germany has 
nothing to offer that would be an ac- 
ceptable return for a share in our raw 
materials. This has probably a basis 
of truth, but we cannot afford to act 
on assumptions of German helpless- 
ness. We shall need all the advantages 
we possess in order to counterweigh 
the organization so aptly described by 
Sir Herbert Hambling, which has in 
part been kept alive throughout the 
war and will be restored completely 
under the spur of necessity. The more 
hardly pressed and impoverished Ger- 
many is the keener and more unscrupu- 
lous will be her after-war efforts. We 
have to face a hungry and disap- 
pointed beast, and our equipment for 
the struggle will have to be of the best 
and completest, manipulated with un- 
remitting ardor and perseverance. 

Stock Exchange Gazette 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Crime (Hodder and Stough- 
ton), by the author of J’ Accuse! is a 
further contribution to the indictment 
of Germany from a German pen. In 
the third volume the author describes 
the war aims of Germany in the light 
of history. He devotes much atten- 
tion to the speeches and policy of 
Bethmann-Hollweg. 


The only manuscript spared by 
‘Frank Danby’ in the final destruc- 
tion of her unpublished works shortly 
before her death was that of a series of 
studies — half essays and half stories 
— depicting the relationship between 
mother and child. The collection will 
be published by Messrs. Collins in a 


volume entitled We Mothers and Our - 


Children, with a preface by her eldest 
son, Mr. Gilbert Frankau. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall will pub- 
lish soon The Principles of War, by 
Marshal Foch, translated by Mr. Hil- 
aire Belloc. The work, which will be 
illustrated by numerous maps and 
plans, lays down those theories of at- 
tack and defense upon which Marshal 
Foch has conducted his splendidly suc- 
cessful campaign on the Western 
Front. The Marshal himself contrib- 
utes an introduction to the English 
edition. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul have in the 
press a volume entitled, Palestine of the 
Jews, Past, Present, and Future, by 
Norman Bentwich, M.C., written dur- 


ing the leisure hours of camp life with’ 


the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
‘while waiting at the portals of Pales- 
tine to enter the Promised Land.’ An 


account is included of the modern Zion- 
ist movement, written from the inside, 
with the author’s personal experi- 
ences as a member of the Jewish settle- 
ment before the war and during the 
crisis which followed the outbreak of 
hostilities. 


V. J. Seligman, classical scholar of 
Charterhouse, Exhibitioner of New 
College, Oxford, and chauffeur to 
D. H. Q., seems to have found some 
amusing adventures amidst the dis- 
comforts and dangers of life in the 
Salonika army, for his just-published 
Macedonian Musings are full of hu- 
mor. One of his speculations led him 
to wonder where, in the present wel- 
ter, he would find the thousands of 
Dickens characters whom he has long 
known and loved. Mr. Micawber 
he thinks has obtained a new lease of 
life — financial — through the Mora- 
torium, but he has been unable to 
subscribe to the War Loan; Mrs. 
Gamp, having been expelled from a 
Red Cross Hospital, finds refuge in 
denouncing Betsy Prig as a spy in the 
pay of the ‘Kayser’; Mr. . Pecksniff 
has advertised in the local papers that 
his house is open to three or four 
young subalterns, ‘who desire, in addi- 
tion to the joys of a home from home, 
to acquire the right attitude of mind 
and moral influence calculated to 
brace them for the coming struggle in 
France’; Mr. Turveydrop, by his 
elegance in forming fours, has won 
undying fame on the drill ground; 
Mr. Bumble is at the head of a depart- 
ment for pensioning disabled soldiers 
and sailors; and Uriah Heep, being 
too humble to join the Army, is lurking 
near Dartmoor. 
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AUGUST 4, 1918 


I 


By my seal set on your faces, 
By the nameless dread, 

By the shattering of strong places 
And the life blood shed; 

By these four years have ye known me 
And the might in my hands. 

I am Legion, and who shall dethrone 

me? 

For my kingdom stands. 


By the seal set on our faces, 
By the nameless dread, 
By the shattering of strong places 
And the life blood shed; 
By these four years we have known 
thee 
And the might in thine hands; 
Not yet may we break and dethrone 
thee, 
For thy kingdom stands. 


II 


Ye nave heard my thunders by day, 
By night they have shaken you; 

To what gods, to what gods will ye 

pray 

When my bolts waken you? 

What bending of knees at what altar, 
What passionate prayer 

Shall avail you, what missal or psalter 
Against the Slayer? 


We have heard thy thunders by day, 
By night they have shaken us; 

To the gods of our worship we pray 
When thy bolts waken us. 

With bending of knees at their altar, 
With passion of prayer, 

We beseech that our faith do not falter 
Before the Slayer. 


III 


From lands beyond sound, beyond 
sight, 
Your young men came, 
In their eyes a terrible light, 
In their hearts a flame; 
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They yearned unto death, they sought 


er 
With eager breath; 
In the barren places of slaughter 
They are one with death. 


On the plains of the earth and the sea, 
In the waters under them, 
Though the nations be joined against 
me 
I will shatter and sunder them. 
Through travail and torment and 
tears 
My lordship is sure. 
Though four times four were the years 
Yet: shall I endure. 


From lands beyond sound, beyond 
sight, 

Our young men came, 

In their eyes a terrible light, 
In their hearts a flame; 

They feared not death, but sought her 
With equal breath, 

In thy barren fields of slaughter 
They are one with death. 


On the plains of earth and of sea, 
In the waters under them, 

The nations are joined against thee, 
Thou shalt nowise sunder them. 


The Westminster Gazette 


CROSSING AN OLD BATTLE: 
FIELD AT NIGHT 


BY TOU HSIANG (C. 800 A.D.) 


Where the hills, arrested, drop to 
level land, 

Here, men say, an old fight was fought. 

The frozen river gurgles a choked 
sigh: 

The marsh-fires glitter strangely blue. 

The moon is sinking; the shadowy 
sands are black: 

The wind is laden with the dank smell 
of trees. 

For the soul of each that died in 
battle here 

I pray, not asking if he were friend or 


oe. 
(Translated from the Chinese by Arthur Waley.) 
The Nation 












